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PREFACE. 



Three quarters of a century have now elapsed since 
the puhlication, in Germany, of the Biblical Calen- 
dars of Buhle and Walch. A translation of the 
former work appeared in the volume of " Fragments" 
appended to Taylor's edition of Calmet's Diotionaxy ;. 
and the late Dr. Kjtto largely availed himself of 
the Essays of both Buhle and Walch, and added 
much new matter from, various sources, in that 
section of his "Physical- History of Palestine," 
entitled " History of the Months/* But the author 
is not aware that any attempt has hitherto been 
made to render the valuable information thus col- 
lected, together with that derivable from still later 
researches, more generally useful, by the publication 
of a cheap and popular Calendar of Palestine, in a 
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IV PREFACE. 

separate form. How far he has done wisely, in 
attempting to supply the deficiency, must be left 
to his readers to determine ; but he is not without 
nope that this little volume may prove useful to 
those who have not access to more elaborate works 
of Biblical Illustration, at the same time that it 
may indicate to abler writers a more efficient execu- 
tion of the design which he has had in view. 

It is only necessary to add that a portion of the 
work appeared in the pages of the "Bible Class 
Magazine" for 1858, forming a series of brief 
papers, the title of which it has been judged expe- 
dient to retain. 

LoKDOK, Aprils 1860. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The seasons, and their phenomena — Frequent allasions to them iii 
Scripture poetry— In Scripture history — Information requisite for 
understanding sueh allusions — ^A Biblical Calendar; its object and 



The yaried and beautiful phenomena of the Seasons 
have always yielded, to thoughtful minds, abundant and 
profitable materials for reflection. And even the most 
unthinking cannot fail to be interested and impressed, at 
times, with the several aspects presented by nature at 
different periods of the year. The cheerfUl awakening 
of Spring; the leafy radiance of Summer; the mellow 
fruitfulness of Autumn; the stem desolation of Winter 
—-what mind and heart can remain wholly insensible to 
these? To the poet they furnish an exhaustless theme 
of song; the painter strives to catch and perpetuate 
their ever-changing beauties; the philosopher explores 
the volumes of truth which they unfold ; while the 
theologian discovers in them the clearest and most 
irrefragable proofs of the wisdom and goodness of Him 
" who is wonderful in counsel and excellent in working." 
The sacred Scriptures, which abound in allusions to 
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natural objectSi make frequent reference to the pbeno* 
mena wlucH mark the progress of the year. This is 
especiallj the case in the poetical books. Here we find 
the inspired authors adorning their heaven-bom thoughts 
with imagery derived from the atmospheric changes or 
characteristic products of the seasons, or from the social 
customs and national peculiarities to which these give 
rise. Thus, in the thirty-seventh chapter of the book 
of Job we have a sublime though brief description of the 
phenomena of winter; the twenty-ninth Psalm is a grand 
picture of a thunderstorm; the second chapter of the 
Canticles gracefully alludes to the opening of summer; 
while in the parable of the '^ wall of untempered mor- 
tar,'' the prophet Ezekiel makes reference to the destruc- 
tion of the frail walls of Oriental houses, by the periodical 
rains which occur at certain seasons of the year. 

But not only does sacred poetry derive many of its 
most striking images from the sources above indicated ; 
sacred history also abounds in allusions to similar sub- 
jects. The Bible reader is called to visit the harvest 
field with the Shunamite's son; to glean with Buth 
among the barley; to thresh com with Gideon,* and to 
winnow with Boaz amidst the cool breezes of an eastern 
night; to follow the plough with Elisha in autumn, and 
to cross the swollen waters of Jordan with the Israelites 
in spring; to sit at the tent-door, in the heat of a sum- 
mer's day, with Abram; or, with Jesus, to take shelter 
beneath the temple porch horn the severities of winter. 

Although, in many instances, these allusions point to 
objects and occurrences of universal prevalence; yet not 
a few relate to scenes and customs peculiarly Oriental, 
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and owe their chief force and beauty to local circum- 
stances. For instance, the impression produced on the 
Israelites by the storm of thunder and rain, sent by Grod 
in answer to the prayer of Samuel (1 Sam. zii. 16 — IS)* 
would appear unaccountable, did we not know how 
extremely rare such an occurrence is in Palestine at 
the season of wheat harvest. The force of the promise, 
that Messiah should be ^' as the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land '' (Isa. xxxii. 2), can be fully appreciated 
only by those who know how intense is the heat of an 
eastern sun. The patient Job, in one of his touching 
expostulations with his friends, exclaims:— 

''As to m J brethren, thej are perfidious like a Vrook; 
Like the torrent which rashes thronj^ the Tallej; 
Whoee waters are swollen bj the melting of ice; 
And tarbid bj reason of the snow. 
Snmmer comes, and they all disappear. 
The heat absorbs them, and thej are dried np. 
Caravans tnm thither on their ronte; 
Thej perish in the midst of the desert; 
The travellers of Teman looked anzionsly; 
The caravans of Sheba panted for them; 
They bloshed for their own confidence; 
Thej came to the spot, and were confonnded." 

Job vi. 15—20: Wemyt$'$ froMlatiim, 

I 

In order to discern the beauty of these allusions, we 
must be acquainted with the fact that, in eastern coun- 
tries, most of the smaller streams dry up and disappear 
during the hot season; sp that the tired and thirsty tm- 
Teller finds, to his dismay, a waterless channel ii 
of a cooling brook. 

It is evident, therefore, that iQioai^^Vo ^ws^ V^ 
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fully into the sprit of the Sacred Volume, and to enjcj tiie 
exhaostless beauties which are contaiiied in almost efeiy 
page, must gain a tolerably intimate acquaintanoe nidi 
the course of nature, as prevailing in the lands whoe 
the inspired writings were penned. Such knowlee^ 
will prove a key to imlock many hidden stores of divine 
wisdom; and, by imparting to many poitions of the 
Book of God a meaning and an interest heFate nnpeiv 
Ceived, will repay a thousandfold any amount of time 
and trouble spent in its acquisition. 

The design of the succeeding chapters is to aid Ae 
young stullent of Scripture in gaining some acqnaintanoe 
i^th this important department of biblical illustraticm, 
so far, at least, as relates to Palestine. They are 
intended to exhibit the aspect of that country, and the 
occupations of its inhabitants, at different seasons of the 
year, in connection with Bible facts and allusions. The 
changes of temperature, the variations of the weather, 
an^ the progress of vegetation, with the customs and 
occupations to which they give rise, will thus come 
under review, and aid in the interpretation of those 
sacred compositions, which, rightly studied, tend to 
elevate the imagination and purify the taste of the 
cultivated, while " giving understanding unto the simple," 
and guiding the most imleamed in the way of righteous- 
ness and peace. 

For several reasons it has been thought advisable to 

lin the form in which these chapters were originally 

m — that of a Calendar. This will give us an 

dty of noticing many points of natural history 

^ht otherwise seem out of place ; and will 
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render the work more usefiil for reference. By means 
of our brief descriptions of the coarse of the seasons in 
Palestine, from month to month, the reader will, it is 
hoped, be enabled to enter into the spirit of many Scrip- 
ture allusions and metaphors; and to form, in imagina- 
tion, a tolerably correct ^' background** to many of the 
scenes depicted in sacred story. For example: — Sup- 
pose the reader to be engaged in studying the book of 
Ruth. In that beautiful pastoral narrative, he is at 
once introduced to the busy scenes of an eastern harvest 
—to the operations of reaping, gleaning, thrashing, and 
winnowing, and all their varied accompaniments (Ruth 
ii., iii.) Now, should the Calendar answer its desired 
end, it will afford such information as will be needful 
to illustrate these allusions, and impart some degree oi 
distinctness to the pictures drawn by the sacred historian. 
Or, if the passage of the Jordan by the Israelites during 
flood time (Josh, iii., iv.) be the subject of study, «the 
Calendar for the corresponding month will give some 
account of the state of the river and surrounding dis- 
tricts at the season indicated. 

Having thus briefly pointed out the general scope and 
bearing of our little work, we at once proceed to glance 
at the physical features of that sacred land to which our 
attention will be chiefly directed. 



CHAPTER IL 

PHYSICAL FEATURES OF PALESTINE. 

A common miBtake— An olg'ection answered— Natural pecnliaiitiei of 
Palestine — Historical associations — ^Boins — Bonndaries — Real siae 
—Comparative fertility and beauty — ^A view of Palestine from Pii^gah. 

It is probable that almost eyery young Bible reader 
lias formed an exaggerated estimate of the extent of 
that country which was the scene of the principal events 
narrated in sacred history. We are all prone to con- 
nect moral importance with material size, and to make 
greatness the necessary accompaniment of goodness; just 
as the old Egyptian artists, when recording their national 
triumphs, were accustomed to exhibit the vast supe- 
riority of their own kings by depicting them some 
twenty times the height of their enemies. And so, 
when we hear for the first time that Palestine is a 
country not more than half the size of Sardinia, we feel 
no little surprise, and are disposed, if we can, to question 
the accuracy of the statement. We can hardly believe 
that the theatre of events so grand and memorable 
could possibly have been comprised within such narrow 
limits; and like the little boy in the juvenile rh3rme, 
who fancied that Alexander the Great must have been 
as tall as Goliath, we will scarcely be persuaded to 
relinquish our ideas of the magnitude of the Land of 
Promise. 
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But the simple fact remains, that Palestine presents a 
saperficial extent not one-fourth of the area of England 
and Wales, nor more than two-fifths of Scotland or 
Ireland. And the proper answer to those who sneer at 
the size of " the good land,** is not to strive, as some 
well-meaning apologists have done, to fix the estimate 
higher than facts will warrant, and bj desperate ex- 
pedients to lengthen out the measurements of actual 
travellers, but to show the unsoundness of the principle 
upon which such objections are based. The true great- 
ness of a country depends not upon its geographical 
extent, but upon the character of its inhabitants. It is 
not more true that 

" The mind's the standard of the man," 

than that " the man is the standard of the country** 
which he inhabits ; and absurd as it would be to esti- 
mate the one by linear feet and inches, it is not less so 
to estimate the other by square miles and acres. 

We need not go far in search of illustrative facts. 
Take, for instance, the map of Europe, and compare 
Great Britain with Bussia, Sardinia with Spain, and 
Scotland with Turkey — ^first, as to relative size, and 
then as to relative importance; — ^would both methods 
yield similar results? Or let us, vrith history for our 
guide, compare ancient vrith modem Greece. Should 
we find many points of resemblance, or should y^e 
rather sympathize with the poet*s mournful conclu- 
sion— 

" *Tis Greece, bat living Greece no more! 

80 ooldlj sweet, so deadly fiur, 

W9 start, for soul is wanting there** ? 
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The land is nncluuiged ; the mountains and vallejs are 
the same as of yore; bat the spirit <^ freedom ]ias 
departed from the nation, and henoe the sad contrast 
between the preisent and the past 

In like manner Palestine has sunk into insignificanoe, 
because its former inhabitants have been exiled and 
scattered, and their places occupied hj a race sunk in 
ignorance and effeminacy. 

But while all this, and much more, may be urged in 
answer to the objection we have noted, it must not be 
forgotten that Palestine claims our attention upon other 
grounds than those which are furnished bj its national 
history. Its natural features are of striking interest. 
Small though it be, Palestine is a land by itself; not a 
district or province forming part of a larger territory, 
but complete and well defined; a land obviously in- 
tended by Providence to be the abode of a '^ peculiar 
people" (Deut. xxvi. 18), "dwelling apart" (Numb, 
xxiii. 9; Deut. xxxiii. 28) from other nations. The 
mountains enclose it on the north; desert plains form 
its boundaries on the east and south ; and its western 
coasts are washed by the waters of the " Great Sea." 

For diversities of climate and configuration, the 
Holy Land has, perhaps, no rival upon the face of the 
earth. " In Egypt," says an able writer,* " there is 
a continual contact of desert and cultivated land ; in 
Greece there is a constant intermixture of the views of 
sea and land; in the ascent and descent of the great 
mountains of South America there is an interchange of 
the torrid and the arctic zones; in England there is an 
• StaolflT'i <* Sinai and Pakstme," p. 1S7. 
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alternatioii of wild hills and vallejs, with rich fields 
and plains. But in Palestine all these are combined." 
Fruitful field and desert, mountain and hill, vallej and 
plain, sea and river, lake and streamr— all are found .in 
the small but goodly land bestowed upon the children 
of Abraham. It exhibited at least three varieties of 
climate: in the warmest r^on the thermometer stands 
as high as in some parts of Egypt; the coolest approach- 
ing the temperature of southern Europe. To this 
we may add, that in some of its features the great val- 
ley of the Jordan is perfectly unique; and the reader 
need hardly be reminded, that the mysterious lake, 
into which the waters of that river are discharged, 
is one of the most remarkable on the surface of the 
globe. 

Nor is Palestine less interesting in its historical asso- 
ciations than in its physical peculiarities. That divinely- 
planted "vineyard*' (Isa. v. 1 — 7), "walled" and 
" hedged" in by natural defences, in the manner already 
noticed, was, to adopt a theological phrase, "tV» the 
world, though not of it The old tradition, which made 
Jerusalem the centre of the earth, was figuratively, 
though not literally, true; for Palestine was undoubtedly 
" set in the midst of the nations and countries that were 
round about her," Ezek. v. 5; Lying midway between 
t£e chief seats of ancient civilization — ^Egypt and 
Babylon — it was for centuries the battle-ground of the 
world's great powers, and is rich in associations, which 
begin with the dawn of history, and reach forward to the 
days of medieval chivalry. Independently of those 
hallowed memories which endear the earthly home of 
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incarnate Deity to the heart of every Christian, and 
which bid '' many a thought** to 

« Linger stiU 
By Carmel*8 height and Taboi^s hill, 
The 01i?e mount the Sanoor trod, 
The rocks that saw and own*d their God ;** 

-—independently of these, Palestine is no ordinary land. 
" There is no other country in the world which could 
exhibit the same confluence of associations, as that 
which is awakened by the rocks which overhang the 
crystal stream of the Dog Hiver {Lycus), where it 
rushes through the ravines of Lebanon into the Medi- 
terranean Sea; where, side by side, are to be seen the 
hieroglyphics of the great Barneses, the cuneiform 
characters of Sennacherib, and the Latin inscriptions of 
the Emperor Antoninus.* 

Palestine is often spoken of as '' a land of mountains ;** 
with equal propriety has it been styled "a land of rmns.^ 
Not that we can trace on Syrian hill-tops the mighty 
relics of a Thebes or an Athens. Still, though the ruins 
are, in most cases, mere fragments, they evidently mark 
the sites of towns, fortresses, and cities, so numerous and 
80 important as to prove beyond dispute that the oil- 
questioned descriptions of the former fertility of Pales- 
tine, occurring in the inspired writings, were no wild 
exaggerations, but sober statements of fact. 

But now, leaving this general enumeration of the 
physical and historical claims which the land of Israel 
has upon our attention, let us look at its natural features 
somewhat more in detail, with special reference to the 

^ "Sinai and PaksanaT i^ Wl. 
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illustration of tliat sacred story wHich imparts to the 
country its highest and holiest interest. It is not our 
intention to present our readers with a catalogue of the 
hills, rivers, and plains ; as, whatever other advantages 
such a method may possess, it must fail to impart any- 
thing like a complete idea of the region described. As 
little could we expect to gain a correct impression of 
the appearance of some stately mansion by reading a 
broker's inventory of the funiture. We prefer attempt- 
ing a rough sketch of the more strongly marked features 
of the land of Palestine, believing that our outline map, 
rude though it may be, will better show what sort of a 
land that is, — 

** Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which eighteen hundred years ago were nail*d, 
For our advantage, to the bitter cross,** 

than the most elaborate gazetteer of its cities, its moun- 
tains, and its rivers. 

To begin, then, with the extent of the country. Mid- 
way between the vast plains of Mesopotamia (rendered 
so familiar to English minds by the graphic descrip- 
tions of Layard and other explorers) and the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean, rises a high and moun- 
tainous tract of land, extending from the Bay of Issus 
on the north, to the edge of the Arabian desert on 
the south. This tract comprises the higher portions 
of Stru. The northern part, although possessing a 
classical history, is of comparatively little interest to 
the student of Scripture; but the southern, distinguished 
from the former by natural aa YffeU «a YiMXftTvsaiL \r5sqc- 
liazdties, inclitdea the thrice-Tci«A!LoN^eQL\MA ^i'^ 4aLSS«s»-- 
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The mountain range of vrbicb we are speaking twice 
divides, during its course southward, into two parallel 
chains. With the first of these double chains every 
Bible reader is famiHar, under the scriptural name of 
Lebanon (the white mountain), more accurately dis- 
tinguished as Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, enclosing 
between tnem the great valley of Coele (hollow) Syria, 
with its vineyards and fields of corn ; and its ruins, too, 
of the once magnificent c^ of Baalbec. From the 
loftiest and most southern point of Anti-Lebanon, known 
in Scripture as Hermon (the hfty peak), another double 
range b^ns,- the western branch of which forms the 
" backbone" of Palestine, traversing that land from 
north to south ; while the other branch takes a similar 
course on the eastern side of the Jordan. Bearing these 
fiicts in mind, the reader will at once be prepared to 
recognize the natural boundaries of the Holy Land. 
Its northern limit is formed by the ranges of Lebanon, 
where Hermon rears his snowy crest, and from a height 
of 11,000 feet looks down, like some hoary sentinel, 
upon the "goodly land" which stretches away from 
beneath his feet. The southern boundary line must be 
drawn where the hilly "backbone" loses itself in the 
vast plains of the Sinaitic desert — that terrible training 
school where Israel proved so slow to learn lessons of 
wisdom and righteousness. Beyond the outposts of 
Israel, east of the Jordan, where Reuben, Gad, and 
Manasseh formed the advanced guard of the favoured 
tribes, rose first the " mysterious hills which close every 
eastward view with their long, horizontal outline, their 
orersbadowing height, didr deep i^\xi^\^ ^«AaJ* — \hiA 
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motmtains of Moab and Ammon, the forest and pasture 
land of Palestine, towering to a beight of between two 
and three thousand feet; and beyond this migh^ ram* 
part, the plains of the eastern desert stretched far away 
towards those of Mesopotamia. The momitain range 
and the desert plains thus sheltered Israel from the 
incursions of the Assyrian, as the southern wilderness 
sheltered him from his Egyptian oppressors. . The 
western shores were washed, it is true, by the waters of 
the Mediterranean, but those waters were not as yet the 
highway of the nations, and the smooth and almost 
harbourless coast offered no hospitable reception to the 
few daring mariners of those early days. 

Such was the frame. Let us now turn to look at the 
picture which it enclosed. 

The picture undoubtedly is a mmkUure. Palestine is 
but a small territory, and imiformly strikes the traveller 
as such. << From Dan to Beersheba" (2 Sam. xvii. 11.) 
is but a hundred and eighty miles ; nor will the length of 
the country be much extended, if we adopt the natural 
instead of the scriptural boundary lines. From Jordan 
to the Mediterranean is seldom more than fifty miles; 
and sixty-five will about represent the average breadth 
of the land, when the regi<m ^ beyond the swelling flood" 
is included in the estimate. Few are the hill-tops 
whence the eye of the traveller in Palestine cannot 
trace the outlines of the mountain-wall of Moab on the 
one hand, and the gleaming waves of the Great Sea on 
the other. With both objects in view he may take up the 
song of the Psalmist: ^* Let ^ sea roar^ andtSoA ^c^^^g^ 
thereof; Jet the hills be joyfal togeflaiaXifctow^^^Vffs^^ 
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Fsa. zcviii. 7 — 9. From those very hills, Abraham 
and Jacob, Balaam and Moses, could behold the snowy 
heights of Lebanon; the yerdure-crowned promontory 
of Carmel far to the norih-west, with the Mediter- 
ranean beyond; the mountains of E^hraim in the centre, 
and the ''hill country of Judah" (Josh. zxi. 11) com- 
pleting the view on the south. Other illustrations of a 
similar kind will readily occur to the Bible student, 
showing how large a portion of the '' good land" 
(Ezod. iii. 8, &c.) might be viewed at one time. 

The last-quoted phrase naturally leads to the con- 
sideration of the beauty and fertility of Palestine. The 
scriptural descriptions of the country are familiar to all. 
It was ''a good land;** ''a pleasant land;" ''a land 
flowing vrith milk and honey ;*' " a land whose inhabi- 
tants should eat bread without scarceness;" and ''not 
lack anything in it;" even '' a place where there was no 
want of anything that was in the earth;" ''a land of 
wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig-trees, and pome- 
g^nates;" of '' oil olive and honey; a land of brooks of 
water, of fountains and depths, that spring out of valleys 
and hills." These expressions we have read many 
times; and if we have not been careful to compare 
them with the results of actual observation, it is pro- 
bable that we may have formed an exaggerated estimate 
of the beauty, if not of the productiveness, of Palestine. 
Let it not be supposed, however, that the sacred writers 
are chargeable with extravagance, or even with hyper- 
bole, in the glowing epithets which they have occasionally 
lavished upon their country; at the same time, let it 
not be forgotten, that the stand-point from which they 
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viewed it was different from ours. Their estimate was 
aa Orientali not a European, one. Palestine, like Egypt, 
is an oasis in the desert— a fertile spot in the midst of 
an arid waste, with which it is brought into striking 
contrast. Compared, too, with Egypt or Assyria, the 
result was favourable. Far more varied than either, it 
*did not owe its fertility to the waters of a single river; 
but had its brooks and springs, and ''drank** of the 
'' rain of heaven/' No wonder, then, that the leader 
of the ''desert-wearied tribes'* should have felt so intense 
a desire to go over Jordan, and see " that good land," to 
which his experience furnished no parallel. And no 
wonder that the spies, whom those tribes sent forth, 
should describe the land as "exceeding good," and 
" flowing with milk and honey." A less fruitful terri* 
tory would have charmed the eyes of men just freed 
from the bondage of Egypt. 

PalestinC/Was undoubtedly a fertile country; and when 
peopled by an industrious race was able to support, and 
actually did support, ten times its present population. 
One striking proof has already been alluded to.* Its 
ruined cities imite with profane history in corroborating 
the Scripture testimony upon this point Yet, could the 
reader of these pages turn back in reality, as probably 
he has often turned in imagination, and, sailing up the 
stream of time, gaze upon the fatherland of Samuel and 
David, Solomon and Hezekiah, its fertility might not 
strike him as remarkable^ But a Bedouin Arab, a 
Chaldean, or a native Egyptian,, would r^ard it with 
different eyes. To quote the apt illustration of (lanon 

* See page 10. 
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Stanley: ''Wales or Westmoreland are doubtless not 
regarded as fertile regions; and the green fields of fing* 
land, to those who have come fresh from Palestine, seem, 
bjr way of contrast, to be indeed ' a land of promise.* 
But transplant Wales or Westmoreland into the heart 
of the desert, and they would be far more to the inha* 
bitant of the desert, than, to their inhabitants, are the 
richest spots of England." In estimating, therefore, the 
productiveness of the Holy Land, this difference of cir- 
cumstances should be borne in mind. 

The external beauty of Palestine is another point in 
which young readers are apt to form erroneous concep- 
tions. The imagination paints a highly coloured picture 
of that ''land of ornament** (Dan. xi. 16, marg.), and 
the rounded paragraphs of many popular works help to 
maintain the illusion. Yet, measured by an English 
standard, Palestine is far from being beautiful ; nor, as 
a whole, can it ever have been so. " As a general rule, 
not only is it without the two main elements of beauty 
—•variety of outline and variety of colour; but the fea- 
tures rarely so group together as to form any distinct or 
impressive combination. The tangled and featureless 
hills of the lowlands of Scotland and North Wales are, 
perhaps the nearest likeness, accessible to Englishmen, 
of the g^ieral landscape of Palestine, south of the plain 
of Esdraelon."* 

Here, again, we nnist view the country from an eastern 
stand-point; and we shall at once perceive how this 
comparatively uninteresting territory would fill the mind 
of an Oriental spectator with admiration, as, comparing 

* Stuley. 
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it with the plains of Chaldea or the valley of the Nile, 
he gazed on a scene to him so novel and so varied. 

The foregoing remarks apply to Palestine generally; 
certain localities, however, are remarkable for richness 
and beauty even now; and such, doubtless, were much 
more numerous when the land was fully tmder cultiva- 
tion. It may, perhaps, assist us in forming a correct 
idea of the ancient aspect of those moimtains, valleys, 
and plains, which, to the Christian, possess a far deeper 
interest than any which mere outward loveliness can 
impart, if we now attempt to call up before our mental 
eye the scene which met the wondering gaze of Israel's 
lawgiver, when, from Pisgah's top, he beheld, for the 
first and last time, the land which he had been forbidden 
to enter. The landscape will need but a little exten- 
sion to make it include all the principal divisions of the 
country. Let us quote the words of the sacred historian 
in full: — 

^' And Moses went up from the plains of Moab tmto 
the mountain of Nebo, to the top of Pisgah, that is over 
against Jericho. And the Lord showed him all the 
land of Gilead, unto Dan; and all Naphtali; and the 
land of Ephraim, and Manasseh, and all the land of 
Judah, unto the utmost sea. And the south, and the 
plain of the valley of Jericho, the city of palm-trees, 
unto Zoar" (Deut xxxiv. 1 — 8). 

Let us now first endeavour to determine the site 
whence this wide and thrilling prospect was obtained 
by Moses. 

East of the deep valley of the Jordan tveft^^ ^s& nei^ 

C 
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have already said,* the lofty range of the Moab hills, 
the eastern '' rampart** of Israel. From some point in 
that range, opposite to Jericho, though the exact spot 
cannot be pointed out amid so many similar peaks, the 
braelitish leader must have surveyed the land of promise. 
Pisgah {the height) was evidently some particular portion 
of the range, and '' the mountain of Nebo ** one of its 
peaks. Looking thence northward, westward, and south- 
ward, Moses beheld the districts named in the passage 
above quoted. Our object is to ascertain what that 
enumeration really involves. 

He looked first on '* all the land of Gilead,*' stretching 
away northward from the spot where he stood towards 
its final termination in Dan. The mountain-tract known 
by this name (derived from the covenant made on its 
summit by Jacob and Laban, Gen. xxxi. 43 — 48) was 
a continuation of the mountain-tract of Moab, and 
adjoined the still more northern tract of Bashan, ex* 
tending to the base of Mount Hermon. 

We have spoken of this extended range of heights as , 
the pasture-ground of Israel. Viewed by the traveller 
who approaches them through the Jordan valley, their 
aspect is grand beyond description. ^' A wide table-land 
appears, tossed about in wild confusion of undulatory 
downs, clothed with rich grass throughout; in the 
southern parts trees are thinly scattered here and there — 
aged trees, covered with lichen, as if the relics of a pri- 
meval forest, long since cleared away; the northern 
parts still abound in magnificent woods of sycamore, 

* See pp. 18, 18. 
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beechy terebinth, ilex, and enormous fig-trees. These 
downs are broken by three deep defiles, through which 
the rivers of the Jarmuk, the Jabbok, and the Amon, 
fall into the valley of the Jordan and Dead Sea."* So 
much finer a country is it than that on the other side of 
the valley, that we are compelled to recognize an over- 
ruling impulse, iii the course taken by the tribes of 
Israel when they lefl this truly good land of field and 
forest to Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh, and pressed <»• 
ward to the conquest of the rugged and uninteresting 
heights, afterwards called by the names of Judah and 
Ephraim. The allusions to Gilead and Bashaii are 
numerous in the Old Testament They were eminently 
the region for shepherd tribes; and such the tribes to 
whose lot they fell continued to be, long after their 
western brethren had become settled agriculturists. 
Gad, Reuben, and Manasseh were but Israelitish Be- 
douins. They dwelt, not in housed, but in tents ; and 
never reached a really civilized condition. What, we 
may well ask, would Jewish history have been, had the 
whole nation dwelt on the trans- Jordanic hills? To 
this region David fled from his unnatural son, and 
^'panted,** like one of the gazelles of the forests of 
Gilead, for Him whom he remembered from the moun- 
tain of Mizar (Psa. xlu. 1 , 6). Hence " Elijah the Tish- 
bite, who was of the inhabitants of Gilead'* (1 Kings 
xyii. 1), went forth to denounce the idolatries of Ahab 
and Jezebel; tuid hither, in all probability, our Lord 
was " led up," immediately after His baptism (Matt iv« 
1). Such was the land of Gilead. 

♦ Stanley, p. 320. 

c2 
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On the distant horizon, to the north-west, were the 
hills of ''all Naphtali,*' stretching westerly from Hermon 
towards the sea. These are the Galilean mountains; 
and, in their physical features, have much in common 
with those of Bashan, which stretch away from the chain 
of Anti-Lebanon towards the east. They bear little 
resemblance to the comparatively barren heights of 
Central Palestine — ^the mountains of Ephraim, or to the 
more southern mountains of Judah. From the former 
of these they are separated by the broad plain of Esdra- 
elon, or Megiddo— one of the great battle-grounds of 
nations. They formed a land rich in beauty and fertili^, 
in which the tribes of Naphtali and Zebulon, to whose 
lot it fell, might well rejoice, " satisfied with favour, 
and full with the blessing of the Lord" (Deut. xxxiii. 
23). The Galilean hills are characterized by the occur- 
rence of verdant basins of table-land, '' situate just 
below their topmost ridges.*^ Of this the site of the 
early home of our Blessed Lord is the most striking 
illustration, and will serve to convey a good idea of the 
appearance of this mountain district. '' Nazareth,** 
says an ancient writer, Quaresmius, ''is a rose; and, 
like a rose, has the same rounded form, enclosed 
by mountains, as the flower by its leaves.*' Fifteen 
chalky hills, with their smooth, rounded summits, 
rise around the grassy basin, with its "gay flowers, 
and small gardens ;** its " figrtrees,** and its " hedges of 
the prickly pear.** Here, in this wild seclusion, the 
Saviour passed nearly thirty years of his life; and 
such is the general character of the scenery of the 
hills of " all NaphtaH.** 
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Looking westward, Moses next bebeld '^ the land of 
Ephraim and Manasseh.** 

Separated, as we have said, from the wooded and 
fertile heights of Galilee by the plain of Esdraelon— - 
where the Bedouin*like Issachar " couched,** like the 
'* strong ass,** in a goodly land, whose advantages he 
was willing to purchase by subjection to the neigh- 
bouring Canaanitish tribes — ^rise the mountain masses 
of Ephraim and Manasseh, the central hills of Palestine, 
situate midway between the hills of Galilee and those 
of Judah and Benjamin. 

While the mountains of Ephraim display the charac- 
teristics of the hill scenery of Palestine south of the 
plain of Esdraelon — gray, rounded hills, the home of 
the gray olive-tree and shrubs of the same heavy tint, 
devoid, for the most part, of wood and forest, and pre- 
senting little to charm the eye of the spectator, they 
must formerly have included many beautifid spots, 
which even now are objects of interest and admiration. 
Running streams intersected the heights, and wide plains 
opened out in the midst of the mountains. . The most 
beautiful of these, beautiful even now, was the plain or 
vale of Shechem. **A valley green with grass, gray 
with olives; gardens sloping down on each side; fresh 
springs rushing down in all directions;*** where, between 
the lofty ridges of Ebal on the north and Gerizim on 
the south, there is always verdure and always shade. 
Such was this, the fairest of the vales of Ephraim. Six 
miles from Shechem, in another verdant basin, stood Sa- 
maria, in later times the capital of the kingdom of Israel. 

* Stanley, p. 234. 
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On the nortli, these mountains descend, by long broken 
passes, into the plain of Esdraelon. On the west they 
overlook th^ plain of Sharon, once covered by a mighly 
forest, as the mountains of Judah overlook the maritime 
plain of Philistia (" the low country " of Scripture) fur- 
ther south. On the east, they walled in the valley and 
plains of the Jordan. On the south, they melted into 
the small territory of Benjamin, with its rocky heights 
and numerous passes into the adjacent plains on either 
side. Opposite to the spot where the leader of Israel 
stood was '* the land of Judah, unto the utmost sea, and 
the south.** He saw the hill-country of Judah, then 
t)ccupied by the Amorites, and Jerusalem, then a Jebu- 
site stronghold; while beyond, thoxigh, it would seem, 
not actually visible from the Moab mountain, lay the 
utmost sea — the Mediterranean, and the desert-frontier, 
known as " the south." 

This part of Palestine is one the scenery of which is 
very characteristic of the land. Limestone is the pre- 
vailing and almost exclusive formation of the country; 
and the bearing of this circumstance upon Jewish history 
would form an interesting subject for consideration. 
We have, however, to deal only with the general appear- 
ance of the territory. 

Rounded hills, crowned with cities or villages, 
intersected by broad valleys, dry, and carpeted with a 
scanty vegetation, but abounding in wells ; terraces, 
where the vines of Judah found their true home, built 
upon the slopes of the olive-crowned hills; a country 
half desert, yet not without its green vales and culti- 
vated hills — such was the mountain lair where Judah 
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" couched," like one of his own ** Kons" (Gen, xlix. 9). 
Jerusalem, it must be remembered, was not situated, 
like most of the towns and villages, such as Bethlehem 
or Hebron, on the summit of a hill. It stood on the edge 
of the highest table-land of the coimtiy, a broad ridge, 
forming part of the rocky '' backbone ** which stretched 
from the plain of Esdraelon to the southern desert. It 
lay right in the central pathway through the length of 
Palestine. Sheltered on the east by the ridge of Olivet, 
and entrenched by the^eep valleys of Eedron and Hin-" 
nom on the north and south, Jerusalem, the ** mountain 
sanctuary," sat enthroned on high, far above the sur* 
rounding vales. 

The localities last mentioned in the passage we are 
endeavouring to illustrate are *' the plain of the valley 
of Jericho, the city of palm-trees, unto Zoar." 

The famous city of Jericho stood on the western side, 
of the tropical valley of the Jordan, on a spot to which 
two streams, the "water of Jeijcho** (Josh. xvi. 1), 
gave beauty and fertility. Eastward of the city grew 
the forest of palm-trees, from which it derived its title. 
In front of this unique and magnificent grove, Moses 
beheld the river itself, threading its way through the 
deep valley, and bordered on each side by a jungle 
of tamarisks and willows, with strips of desert beyond 
the jungle, and terraces of acacia trees (the '^ shittim" 
of Scripture) immediately beneath the mountains on the 
eastern and western sides of the valley. And lastly, far 
away southward, on the seer's left hand, lay Zoar, the 
last inhabited spot before the Great Desert. 
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Sacb are some of the features of the g^reat scene 
which presented itself when Moses stood 

**' On Nebo*8 lonely moantain, 
Bj ' this side ' Jordan's wave." 

Imperfect as our sketch has necessarily been, it may, 
perhaps, give some idea of the general aspect of the 
Land of Israel, and prepare for the consideration of its 
climate and temperature ; its successive seasons and 
iheir varied productions; and the agricultural opera- 
tions to which these gave rise— 4ill contributing to the 
illustration of that sacred Story which imparts to Pales* 
tine its deepest interest and its highest value. 



CHAPTER IIL 

THE CLIMATE OF PALESTINE. 

Diversities of climate— A needful distinction — The tropical region of 
Palestine — The warm region — The temperate region. 

The foregoing chapter will have led our readers to con* 
dude that a country exhibiting such marked diversities 
in its physical features, as Palestine, must needs present 
corresponding varieties of temperature. That the climate 
of the hills of Gilead should differ 'widely from that of 
the low Philistine plain on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, and the temperature of Jerusalem, enthroned on 
her lofty table-land, from that of " the city of palm- 
trees,'* lying in the deep Jordan valley, more than two* 
thirds of a milehelow — ^are inferences which a thoughtful 
mind would naturally draW; yet we continually hear 
'' the climate of Palestine" spoken of, as though all 
parts of the country exhibited like alternations of cold 
and heat. 

The inaccuracy may, perhaps, be in part explained by 
the fact, that the sites of the chief events in the sacred 
history of Palestine lie, to a large extent, in districts of 
similar temperature. Yet no description would be com* 
plete which failed to recognize the striking diversities 
of climate which characterize tVift \a\A «& ^ -^O^.. \sc- 
deed, it would be more correct V> s^^«I)k- ^^ ^^ <^Vavfl*«» 
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of Palestine, three varieties being clearly marked out bj 
the hand of nature. These may be distinguished as 
tropical, wormy and temperate. Some writers enumerate 
,/^r grades of climate; but the fourth, or cold region, 
represented by the lofly ridges and snow-capped peaks 
of the Lebanon mountains, does not properly fall within 
the limits of the Holy Land; but forms, as we have 
«een, its northern boundary. About the others there 
can be no |^question ; and we accordingly proceed to 
specify them. 

The {foptbo/ region is the valley of the Jordan, more 
especially that portion of it lying between the Lake of 
Galilee and the Dead Sea, and now known as El Ghor 
{the sunken plain). Its level, no less than its climate, 
marks it off most strongly from all other parts of Pales- 
tine. Indeed, it is the most remarkable instance of a 
depressed valley or plain to be found on the surface of 
the globe, being no less than 1,400 feet behw the level 
of the Mediterranean. The traveller who goes '^ down*' 
from Jerusalem to Jericho (Luke x. 80) accomplishes a 
descent of 8,600 feet in a journey of twenty miles.. 
This sunken plain, or " desert" (for so the Scripture 
term signifies*), varies considerably in breadth, fix>m 
five or six miles in the northern portion to at least 
twelve in the southern. It may be thus briefly described. 
At the foot of the ranges of mountains which wall it in 
on each side, are long terraces, occupied by groves of 
the acacia — ^a tree well known to Bible readers under 

• The Hebnw word '*Arabah** (translated ^'plun,** '^ desert," or 
"wUdemess") JitenUj signifies ** desert •,** Vi\xt ^\i«ix tou^. ^<OtL \^«^ 
de£mte article denotes " iht desert** p\a!kn oi Sotdai^ 
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tbe name of shttttm, or shittdh (Exod. xxv. 10, 13; Isa. 
xli. 19, &c.) The groves on the eastern side of the 
river are expressly mentioned in Josh. iii. 1, where we 
read that the Israelites " removed from Shittim** — ^lite- 
rally, "from the acacias" — " and came to Jordan." The 
modem traveller, who takes a similar course on either 
side of the stream, passes first over a line of low hills, 
and descends upon a low flat, covered with low shrubs, 
principally of the kind known to botanists as the agnus 
castus. From this flat he passes down to another still 
lower, through the middle of which the river flows, 
bordered by a thick jungle of willows,^ oleanders, and 
tamarisks. The breadth of the stream varies from sixty 
to one hundred feet, and its depth from four to six. 

The above must be taken as a general view of the 
Ghor. Nearer the mouth of the river there is an addi- 
tional descent to a third flat, formed of reeds and canes ; 
and in some places the low hills approach much closer 
to the stream than in others. 

Between the belt of jungle, therefore, and the higher 
belt of acacias, lay the strips of uncultivated waste which 
gave to the valley its ancient name of "the desert." 
Yet all is not barrenness, even now. The soil, it is 
true, is not naturally fertile; but wherever running 
water is found, the ground is covered with luxuriant 
verdure. This fact will account for the praises which 
Tacitus and other Latin writers bestowed upon the Jor- 
danic plains. Two rivers, the Hieromax and the Jabbok, 
and numerous smaller streams, flow from the mountain- 
ranges across these strips o£ deaext^ wA xjcissa ^^xa^R*. 
are marked by lines and circles oi tVi^ TVfi\v'»^.N^%^^a5Cvs^^ 
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It is not difficult to conceive what must have been the 
aspect of the plain, when larger and more numerous 
« springs'* were " sent into the valleys'* than at present; 
and when artificial irrigation was employed, still further 
to extend their influence. The moisture thus widely 
distributed, combined with the tropical heat, must 
necessarily have produced many fertile and beautiful 
spots in this remarkable tract of country. Of these, 
the plain, or, as the Hebrews called it, the " round*' of 
Jericho deserves especial mention. From a deep and 
narrow defile in the western hills, a torrent- stream 
issues forth, and pursues its course towards the Jordan 
through a park-like plain, to whose beauty it largely 
contributes. To the north of this torrent are two 
springs, which, issuing from the same range of lime- 
stone hills, pour forth their streams in a similar 
direction. The furthermost bears the name of Diik, 
and is so called by one of the Apocryphal writers 
(1 Mace. xvi. 14, 15); the other is called " the spring 
of Elisha," and is probably the one whose waters were 
miraculously " healed" by that prophet (2 Kings ii. 21). 
To these streams the plain owes its luxuriant vegetation, 
its thickets of forest shrub, and its wild and tangled 
glades. Near to the sources of these springs the city of 
Jericho once stood; and between it and the river grew 
'< a majestic grove of palms, nearly three miles broad 
and eight miles long." Of these stately trees not one 
now remains. Beautiful, indeed, must " the city of palm- 
trees" have appeared to the toil-worn Israelites, when 
from Giigal (Josh. v. 10) they saw its walls and towerSi 
oreTtx>pped by the white hills o£ Sude-^i, rks^ «Coa\^ ^^ 
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waving foliage of the forest on whose eastern borders 
they were encamped. Nor were its palm-groves its 
only attraction. The famous "balm** or balsam "of 
Gilead" was cultivated chiefly in gardens near Jericho, 
though balsam- trees appear to have grown in some 
other parts of the Jordanic valley. Palms, too, were 
not exclusively confined to this district; but here heat 
and moisture imparted to both products an excellence 
which rendered them famous throughout the ancient 
world. 

From the tropical we now pass to the warm region of 
Palestine. To do so we must cross the central ridge 
of hills, and approach the western coast. Here, on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, a low and narrow tract of 
land stretches from the borders of the southern desert 
to the promontory of Carmel, Beyond this, on the 
north, as will be seen by reference to the map, lies 
another low tract, whose northern termination is formed 
by two promontories, known as the E4s-en-Nakhora 
(Tyrian Ladder) and the R4s-el-Abiad (White Cape). 

With the latter of these tracts we are but little con- 
cerned; the former, however, plays an important part 
in sacred history. It consists of two parts. That 
lying to the south comprised the territory of the ancient 
Philistines, and is called in Scripture " Shephelah," or 
the " low country," so translated in 2 Chron. xxvi. 10, 
and xxviii. 18; but in other places " the vale" (Deut. 
i. 7), "the valley" (Judg. i. 9), or "the plain" (Jer. 
xvii. 26). In the prophecy of Zephaniah (ii. 5) the 
more general term of " Canaan," or " lowland" — igroTjerVj 
belonging to the entire plson oi fti^ -v^Vktcl ^^-^^ «ss^ 
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the valley of the Jordan, but sometimes applied to the 
whole country (Numb, xxidiL 51, <&c*) — ^is used to denote 
ihis district. 

Our readers will hardly need to be reminded that 
from this frontier-land of the Philistines the entire 
country derives the name by which it is usually known. 
The ancient Greeks, being better acquainted with the 
coast than with the interior, were wont to apply the 
term <' Philistia,*' or " Falestina," to the land generally; 
and, as in many other instances, the erroneous title has 
become permanent. 

The Philistine plain naturally divides, lengthwise, 
into two parallel tracts: an outer or sandy one, and 
an inner or cultivated one. The latter presents, to 
the eye of the modern traveller, the same " unbroken 
mass" of corn-fields that met the gaze of the inhabitants 
of the Judaean mountains in former days. Here stood 
Gaza, and Ashdod, and Ekron, each on its low hill; 
and, even now, slight eminences, surrounded by gardens 
and orchards, where the scarlet blossoms of the pome- 
granate blend with the golden fruit and the dark green 
foliage of the orange groves, mark the sites of the 
ancient strongholds of Philistia. Japho, or Joppa (now 
Jaffa), and Ascalon, the maritime cities, were also 
remarkable for their beauty, though situated on the 
sandy shore. The word Jaffa signified the beatUifid; 
and Ascalon was fiibled as the abode of Ashtoreth, the 
Syrian Venus. Jaffa now stands in the midst of exten- 
sive gardens, hedged with the prickly pear, and abound- 
ing in fig-trees, olives, pomegranates, and water-melons. 
The vale of Ascalon is rich and luxuriant ; '^ in the 
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spring it is enamelled with flowers, among which our 
garden pink assumes the place of daisies." 

The cultivated tract is, of course, to be identified 
with the fields of ^' standing com, with the vineyards 
and olives,** upon which Samson inflicted so terrible an 
injury, in revenge for the, wrong which the Philistines 
had done him (Judg. xv. 4, 5). " These rich fields," 
says Dr. Stanley, '^ must have been the greatest source 
at once of the power and the value of Philistia; the 
cause of its frequent aggressions on Israel, and of the 
unceasing eflbrts of Israel to master the territory. It 
was, in fact, a ' little Egypt.* As in earlier ages the 
tribes of Palestine, when pressed by famine, went down 
to the valley of the Nile, so in later ages, when there 
was a famine on the hills of Samaria and the plain of 
Esdraelon, the Shunammite went with her household, 
^ and sojourned in the land of the Philistines seven 
years * ** (2 Kings viii. 2). 

Northward, the fields of Philistia blend with another 
plain, somewhat inferior in fertility and in smoothness, 
though its name, Sharon {level ground)^ is expressive of 
the latter quality. It is divided, like Philistia, into two 
parallel strips of sandy and cultivated land. Corn-fields 
are seen here and there, together with traces of a great 
forest, which seems to have formerly existed in Sharon. 
But the plain was chiefly noted as a pasture-ground; 
and the black tents of the wild Bedouins still dot its 
wide expanse. Here the flockis of the minstrel-king 
were fed by " Shitrai the Sharonite,** while " Baal* 
hanan** presided over the produce of the olives and 
sycamores of Philistia (1 Chron. xxvii. 28, 29). And 
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and the Judean hills on the south, form nearly the 
whole of the scriptural Land of Promise, " As a general 
rule, Palestine is not merely a mountainous country, 
but a mass of mountains, rising from a level sea-coast 
on the west, and from a level desert on the east, only 
cut asunder by the valley of the Jordan from north to 
south, and by the valley of Jezreel from east to west. 
The result of this peculiarity is, that not merely the 
hill-tops, but the valleys and plains of the interior of 
Palestine, both east and west, are themselves so high 
above the level of the sea, as to partake of all the main 
characteristics of mountainous history and scenery. 
Jerusalem is of nearly the same elevation as the highest 
ground in England ; and most of the chief cities of 
Palestine are several hundred feet above the Mediter- 
ranean Sea."* On the hill-tops of this region most 
of the cities of Central and Souther?^ Palestine were 
built; and Scripture abounds with allusions to wide 
and commanding views obtained from such heights 
— views which the pure, dry air rendered still more 
clear and extensive. It would be an interesting task 
to trace these successive allusions, and try to realize 
their full import. 

The mountains of Galilee, a group separated, as we 
have said, from the central and southern hills by the 
broad plain of Esdraelon, are described as presenting 
much finer scenery than those of Ephraim ; and of course 
contrasting, in a striking manner, with the rocky and 
sterile heights of Judah and Benjamin. The richness 
and isolation of these northern uplands ex^loixi ^Ic^^ 

♦ Stanley. 
D 
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slight connection which the four tribes, to whose lot 
they fell, seem to have maintained with their brethren. 
We scarcely ever read, in the Old Testament, of the 
mountains of Naphtali ; still less of the history of those 
who occupied them. But in the New, Galilee acquires 
an interest and importance which attach to no other 
district on earth, Judea scarcely excepted. Nazareth 
has been mentioned in a former page. Here, too, are 
Cana of Galilee, and Nain ; Safet, the *' city set on a 
hill;*' the Mount of the Beatitudes, with its double 
*' horns;" and Tabor, erroneously supposed to have been 
the scene of the Transfiguration. Here are the green 
uplands and woody heights, trodden by the youthful 
feet of Mary's Divine Son, and hallowed by His subse- 
quent ministrations. 

The climate of the Galilean hills is cool and invigo- 
rating, though f^s are not unfrequent in the interior. 
The average height of the district is estimated at from 
900 to 1,000 feet above the level of the Mediterranean. 
Crossing the rich alluvial plain of Esdraelon, Jezreel, or 
Megiddo, we come to the central table-lands of Samaria 
or ]Sphraim. Samaria is less mountainous than Galilee 
or Judea. Its valleys are broader; the hills more 
rounded; and there are several wide and fertile plains. 
The valleys are singularly rich* in moisture. The 
atmosphere is charged with vapours, and mists seem to 
Id a Aiuch more common than in other parts of Palestine. 
Proceeding southward, we reach the hill-country of 
Judah and Benjamin. This district is warmer than 
Galilee or Samaria; but the soil is naturiilly less fertile, 
and water, too, is scarce. Its foTmet \)^«k.\i\.>j \^^a W^ly 
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dependent on cultivation, when its hill-sides were formed 
into terraces, and planted with the olive, the fig, and 
the vine. Its climate is healthy. Jerusalem, the 
temperature of which corresponds with that of Oporto 
(Portugal), would be -a salubrious residence to a tem- 
perate and cleanly population. 

The elevation of the mountainous regions of Palestine 
renders the alternations of temperature somewhat trying, 
the intense heat of a summer*s day being succeeded by 
cold nights with heavy dews, Judg. vi. 37 — iO, The air 
is ordinarily very pure and transparent. " Fiery tints 
are to be seen, both in the morning and the evening, 
and glittering violet or purple coloured hues when the 
light falls next to the long, deep shadows; but there is 
an absence of colouring, and of that charming, dusky 
haze in which objects assume such softly blended forms, 
and in which, also, the transition in colour from the 
foreground to the furthest distance loses the hardness of 
outline peculiar to the perfect transparence of an Eastern 
sky."* The moist atmosphere of some of the vales of 
Ephraim is thus rendered the more remarkable. In the 
still, clear mountain air, sounds are heard with much 
greater distinctness than in humid climates. Thus, 
David spoke to Abner from " the top of a hill afar off, 
a great space being between them," 1 Sam. xxvi. 13. 

Further information on the climate and meteorology 
of Palestine will be given, as occasion may offer, in 
succeeding pages. 

• Stanley. 



CHAPTER IT. 

JANUABT— T^EB^TF.— EsTHBB li. 16. 

Object of the present Calendar — Jewish years— Comparison with Eu- 
ropean Calendars — Jewish seasons — Winter in Palestine. 

The object of the Biblical Calendar, which we now 
commence, has been already stated. We have glanced 
at the broad physical features of the Land of Promise — 
its boundaries and natural divisions — so that the Bible 
student may be able to form some general idea of the 
situation of the city, or valley, or hill, of which he is 
reading. The climates of Palestine have also been 
considered, in connection with its geographical divisions, 
still further to aid in forming distinct conceptions of 
Scripture sites and scenes. And now we proceed to 
trace the entire circle of the seasons, noting, month by 
month, such facts in natural history, meteorology, agri* 
culture, social life, and religious observance, connected 
with these changes, as may seem to aid in the illustra- 
tion of Holy Scripture. By this means it is hoped that 
the reader will be enabled to trace the journejdngs of 
patriarchs and prophets, and follow the footsteps of the 
Eedeemer, from place to place, with more vivid and 
accurate ideas of the several localities described or 
alluded to hy the inspired writ^xs. 
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Somewhat unfortunately for our present pui^se, the 
Jewish calendar bj no means corresponds with the one 
in use among western nations. We ought perhaps to 
have said calendars, the Jews having several modes of 
reckoning the order of their months. There were, 
strictly speaking, four kinds of years, as follows : — 

1. The year of Plants, when the produce of the 
fruit-trees was tithed, and the appointed portion paid to 
the Levites, Lev. xxvii. 30 ; Numb, xviii. 21. This 
year began in the month nearly corresponding to our 
February, 

2. The year of Beasts, when the tithing of the cattle 
took place, the animals being made to '^ pass under the 
rod," and every tenth animal marked as the property of 
the Levites, Lev. xxvii. 32. This year commenced 
with the month answering to our September, 

3. The Civil year, from which the Jews " computed 
their jubilees, dated all contracts, and noted the birth 
of children, and the reigns of kings." 

4. The EccLESusTiCAL or Sacked year, from which 
the festivals were computed. This mode of reckoning 
is that generally adopted by the sacred writers. 

The two last-named years are the principal ones. 
The appointment of the sacred calendar is recorded in 
the book of Exodus (xiL 2, comp. with xiii. 4); but 
whether this was merely the restoration of a patriarchal 
mode of reckoziing, or v^hether, as some maintain, the 
Civil year was the more ancient one, cannot now be 
determined, the months specified in the book of Genesia 
being only spoken of as firsty second^ &a« 
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The following table shows the correspondeDce of both 
the civil and sacred calendars with our own : — 

Name. 

Kisan or Abib 

TiarorZif 

Sivan 

Tamnz 

Ab 

EIol 

Tisri 

Hesvan or Bal 

Eislev 

Tebeth 

Sebat 

Adar 

Ve-Adar, every third year. 

It must, however, be remembered that this corre- 
spondence is only an approximation; for the Hebrew 
months being lunar ones of twenty-nine and thirty days 
each, their year was eleven days shorter than ours, and 
therefore the several divisions of each could not precisely 
coincide. Our readers may be interested in learning 
how this deficiency of eleven days was con^pensated for. 
Although Scripture is silent upon the point, it would 
seem that the Jews adopted the practice of adding a 
thirteenth month every three years. This supplementary 
month they called Ve^Adar^ or second Adar. 

Six seasons appear to have been recognized. They 
are enumerated in Gen. viii. 22 : " Seed-time and harvest^ 
and cold and heat, and summer and mnter.^^ In other 
parts of Scripture the two last-named seasons are made 
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to include the others (Psa. Ixxiv. 17; Zech. xiv. 8). 
They may be comparfd with our months as follows: — 

1. Seed-time, middle of Oct'ber to middle of Decpml)^ . 

2. Winter, middle of December to middle of Febrnarv. 

3. Cold, middle of Fcbrnarj to middle of ApriL 

4. Harvest, middle of April to middle of Jane. 

5. SuMMKR, middle of Jane to middle of Angnst. 

6. Heat, middle of August to middle of October. 

In beginning our year, therefore, we find ourselves 
advanced about a fortnight into the Jewish season of 
wdnter. While, however, the seasons are more strongly 
marked in Palestine than in this country, the climate of 
tlie Land of Promise is a somewhat changeful one. Dr. 
Thomson — an American missionary, from whose interest' 
ing and valuable work we shall have frequent occasion 
to quote — describes it in a manner which may somewhat 
surprise us, although he is, of course, comparing Pales- 
tine with the United States, not with Great Britain : — - 

" Contrary to all my previous ideas, I find your 
tlimate extremely variable and uncertain. There seems 
to be no fixed time for the commencement of the winter 
rains, nor is it much mbre certain when they will cease. 

" That is quite true. I have seen these rains begin 
early in November, and end in February ; but they are 
sometimes delayed until January, and prolonged into 
May. I* was once held prisoner in a wretched kh^n 
(inn) on Lebanon for two days by a storm which com- 
menced on the 6th of May. Fresh snow generally falls 
on the heights of Lebanon and Hermon in November; 
but I have crossed over Jebel-e8-She\k\x \^\fe Ycw\i^^^:ocw- 
ber, when there was none. It oi^\xi«cr\^ ^\s»!^'^^'«'^^ 
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except from sheltered ravines, early in April; and yet 
the mountain-tops are sometimes covered with fresh 
snow late in May. These are, indeed, great variations; 
and tliey subject the fanner to much uncertainty and 
many losses. All kinds of crops, including silk, fail 
more frequently in Sjrria and Palestine than in America. 
This has always been the case, and the failure is also 
more complete and ruinous ; and hence we so often 
read in the Bible of sore famines in this country. 

** May not these facts," the Doctor very properly sug- 
gests, " give greater point and significancy to those 
agricultural promises (if one may employ such language) 
in which regularity in the rains, and certainty in the 
crops, were guaranteed to Israel on condition of faithful 
obedience?" 

As a rule, it is evident that this month is especially a 
mopth of rain, and, if the winter be a severe one, of 
snow. The lofty range of Lebanon is clothed in a gar- 
ment of spotless white ; and so robed is distinctly visible 
from a great distance through the clear, transparent 
atmosphere. " How sharply defined," exclaims the 
above-mentioned traveller, under date of January 24th, 
" is every rock and ravine, and tree and Jbouse, on lofty 
Lebanon. That virgin snow on its summit is thirty 
miles off; and yet you could almost read your own 
name there, if written. with a bold hand on its calm, 
clear brow." From almost every part of Palestine 
could the glory of Lebanon be viewed by the Israelite 
of old. The rude Galilean in his verdant uplands, the 
Levite .at Jerusalem, the Samaritan by Jacob's well in 
thepMn of Shechem, and even l\i^ \Ti^«!)o\\a.TL\.Ql ^^v^^.^ 
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in his deep and glowing vale, could alike lift up their 

eyes and behold the dewy Hermon (Psa. cxxxiii. 8), 

the goodly mountain of Lebanon, Deut. iii. 25. No 

wonder, then, that that distant yet familiar soene^— 

** Where lordlj Lebanon on high 
His tall head raises to the sky; 
And, glittering in the solar beam, 
Or 'neath the pale moon*s feeble gleam, 
The everlasting snow that rests 
Upon a hondred towering crests, 
Seems like the blessed mansions fair, 
A better country in the air, — 

should have been one to which the thoughts of the 
poets and prophets were naturally led for images of 
power and beauty. These will claim our passing 
notice from month to month. 

Snow is not confined to the lofty heights of Lebanon;' 
the temperate or mountainous region is also visited by 
it during the present month. One traveller found the 
heights around Nazareth thickly covered with snow on 
the dOth. The mountains of Gilead and the hills of 
Judea are also subject to heavy falls of snow; but in 
the intervening valley of the Jordan the winter resem- 
bles spring; and, according to Josephus, the inhabitants 
would be wearing linen garments while snow was 
falling on the western hills. The 147th and 148th 
Psalms, the former of which, at least, must have been 
composed in Judea, on the return from the captivity, 
contain beautiful allusions to the phenomena witnessed 
in Palestine in January. " He giveth snow like wool : 
he scattereth the hoar-frost like ashes. He casteth 
forth his ice like morsels: who can stand before his 
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Job xxxvii. 9, 22. The apocrjrphal writer of the 
book of Ecclesiasticus is very explicit upon this point: 
" When the cold north wind bloweth, and the water is 
congealed into ice, it abideth upon every gathering 
together of water, and clotheth the water as with a 
breastplate. It devoureth the mountains, and bunietb 
the wilderness, and consumeth the grass as with fire," 
xliii. 20, 21. 

Travelling, especially on the mountains, where " slip- 
pery places" are numerous, and a false step may bring 
destruction, now becomes very dangerous; hence we 
can understand our Lord's injunction to His disciples, 
to pray that their flight from Jerusalem might not be in 
the winter. Matt. xxiv. 20. 

Vegetation has already commenced. The almond 
and peach trees are beginning to blossom; so are the 
beans; and "the groves and meadows are adorned in 
great profusion with the blossoms of different species of 
anemone, ranimculus, crocus, tulip, narcissus, hyacinth, 
lily, and violet. If the rain has been plentiful, the 
young corn is also beginning to appear above the 
ground," in ihe warm plain of the coast, and in other 
sheltered localities^ 



. CHAPTER V. 

FEBBUABT— iS^SilT*.— Zbghabiah I. 7. 

Climate of Febmary — ^Melting of snows — Eastern houses— Innndations 
— ^Winter ploughing and sowing — ^Vegetation— The almond tree — 
The citron. 

Febbuabt, at least for the first fortnight, or until die 
close of Winter, usually brings with it a good deal of 
rain. Falls of snow are also frequent; and "it is an 
observation at and near Jerusalem that, provided a 
moderate quantity of snow falls in the beginning of 
February, whereby the fountains are made to overflow 
a little afterwards, there is the prospect of a plentiful 
year; and that the inhabitants, on such occasions, make 
similar rejoicings to those of the Egyptians on cutting 
the dykes of the Nile." 

In the mountainous parts of the country the cold 
continues severe. The heights of Lebanon are still 
robed in a dazzling mantle of snow, which indeed 
remains on some of the loftier peaks throughout the 
year. The snows of Lebanon give rise to many cold 
flowing streams, which enrich and fertilize even the 
most elevated regicms. To these the prophet Jeremiah 
(xviii. 14) perhaps alludes when he asks, " Will a man 
leave the snow of Lebanon which cometh from the rock 
of the field?" Solomon also spedta oi ^^ ^^^ %\sftssa^ 
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from Lebanon'' (Song, iv. 15); and when David (Psa. 
xlii. 1) compared the longings of his soul for the ordi- 
nances of the sanctuary to the pantings of the thirsty 
hart, he doubtless alluded to the same cool waters, in 
the vicinity of which he was then ^ wandering. In 
another psalm he sings, " It was white as snow in 
Salmon," Ixviii. 14. Salmon or Zalmon appears to 
have been a hill near to the ancient Shechem or Sychar. 
An unusually heavy fall, whether of snow or rain, is 
a much more serious matter in Palestine than it is with 
us; and a succession of falls almost amounts to a cala- 
mity. This arises from the very unsubstantial character 
of Eastern houses. " Most of the villages," says Dr. 
Kitto, " and the inferior class of houses in towns, are 
built with bricks dried in the sun; and the roofs are 
composed of mud laid over branches of trees, supported 
on long, straight trunks of aspen. ... It oflen hap- 
.pens that the walls are of immense thickness ; but they 
are only coated internally and externally with brick or 
stone, the interval between being stuffed up with loose 
and soil rubbish, earth, &c., for the most part easily 
soluble in water." This fact will explain the patriarch's 
beautiful illustration c^f human frailty: ^'How much 
less in them that dwell in homes of clay ^ whose fiundaUon 
is in ike dust^^ Job iv. 19. The destruction of such 
unsubstantial tenements is perhaps alluded to in Ezek. 
xiii. 10, 11, where the delusive hopes held out by the 
false prophets of Israel are compared to a wall '^ daubed 
with untempered mortar," which Jehovah, in His wrath, 
threatens to destroy with " an overflowing shower,** and 
a storm of wind and hail. 
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The rains of January, and of the early part of 
February, cause extensive inundations in the plains and 
low lands. 

One traveller was, on this account, unable to cross 
the plain of Esdraelon, on his way from Nazareth 
towards Jerusalem. He also found the plain of the 
western coast, south of Moimt Carmel, covered with 
water as far as the eye could reach. 

By such floods the foundations of the frail tenements 
in the plains and valleys are undermined, just as the 
mud roofs are destroyed by the snows or beating 
showers. 

Tiie winds blow from much the same points as in 
January, becoming more decidedly westerly towards 
tlie close of the month. 

Although we have considered the Jewish " seed-time" 
as terminating about the middle of December, it is 
needful to bear in mind that diversity of climate in 
Palestine to which we have made repeated allusion ; one 
result of which is that the periods of sowing and harvest 
vary considerably in different parts of the country. In 
fdct, the former may be said to commence in September 
and. terminate in March, and the latter to commence 
in March and terminate in Septcnftber. 

Dr. Thomson Ihus notices the fact that the operations 
of ploughing and sowing may be observed in Palestine 
during the whole of the winter season ? — 

'* This,*' he remarks, '* is common, and will continue 
all winter. It has always been so, I suppose. Solomon 
says, ' The sluggard will not plough by reason of the 
cold/ or winter, as the margin liaa \l\ ^ xlioet^eRot^ ^^^ 
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he beg in harvest and have nothing/ Prov. 3cx. 4. Our 
farmers do actually plough in the severest weather. I 
have often seen them shivering with cold, and contend- 
ing with wind and rain, quite enough to discourage 
those who are not sluggards. But time has become 
precious and critical ; and he who expects to reap must 
sow, no matter how tempestuous the weather." 

This " hard necessity" Dr. T. ascribes to the want of 
good implements, and also of ^' agricultural science and 
skUl." 

We shall have occasion to refer to the subject again, 
when our circuit of the seasons shall have brought us 
to tlie ordinary period of ploughing and sowing. We 
may, however, mention that in ancient days, as now, 
it was customary to have two crops of barley ^ the second 
one being sown in February and March. 

Vegetation now presents an increasingly cheerful 
appearance. In the plains the young com is adorning 
the fields with a carpet of the richest green, — 

'' First scarce as high as a fairy's wand, 
Then just in reach of a child's wee hand ;"— 

and in the rich tracts of Philistia it is still more advanced. 

The Almond tree, — 

" Ever first 
Of all the sons of Spring to meet the sun/'— 

is now in full bloom, and our readers will notice the 
force and beauty of Solomon's metaphorical expression, 
*^ The almond tree shall flourish," in Eccles. xii. 5. It is 
generally agreed that the hoary head of the aged man 
18 the object symbolized. 0\>Bet\^\ xJaa almond tree 
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blooms in winter; — so the whitened hairs mark the 
winter of life. The blossoms are the glory of the plant; 
— so " the hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be 
foimd in the way of righteousness." The Hebrew name 
of the almond tree is derived from a verb which signi- 
fies " to hasten," — alluding to the earliness of the blos- 
soms; this may remind us of the rapidity with which 
old age is approaching. And may not the Christian, 
remembering that the flourishing of this tree heralds the 
approach of the vernal season, think of his own whiten- 
ing locks as the harbingers of an eternal spring ? 

The orange and citron trees of Palestine are now laden 
with ripe fruit. The oranges produced on the coast are 
excellent; those of Jaffa (the ancient Joppa) have been 
pronounced the finest in the world. The citron, which 
is another species of the same kind of tree, produces 
fruit weighing several pounds each. Drs. Kitto and 
Royle are of opinion that this was the "apple-tree" of 
Scripture, and quote the statement of Josephus, that on 
one occasion the Jews pelted King Alexander JannsBus 
with "citrons, which they then had in their hands, 
because the law of the Jews required that at the feast 
of tabernacles every one should have branches pf the 
palm-tree and citron-tree." * The only direct command 
on this subject is to be found in Lev. xxiii. 40 ; and 
accordingly the above writers identify the " goodly 
trees" there mentioned with the citron. But this inter- 
pretation is not borne out by the subsequent reference 
to this passage in Neh. viii. 15, where "goodly trees" 
are not mentioned, but olive branches^ pme \^T^\!k5^^^^ 

* Antiq., b. xiil., c \^. 
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and myrtle branches are named instead, as though thqi 
represented the " goodly trees." 

Dr. Kitto further remarks, that Oriental ladies still 
carry citrons in their hands, that they may be refreshed 
by the reviving fragrance of the fruit; and this custom, 
he says, is alluded to by Solomon, in the book of Can- 
ticles, ii. 5. The phrase in Prov. xxv. 11, which has 
puzzled so many young readers — "apples of gold in 
pictures of silver" he would translate, citrons of gold in 
baskets of silver. That "pictures" should be " baskets," 
or " network," there can be little doubt ; but Dr. 
Thomson argues strongly in favour of the rendering, 
"apple," as given in our English Bibles. He says, 
speaking of the citrons of Askelon, that, although very 
large, " they are so hard and indigestible, that they 
cannot be used except when made into preserves. The 
tree is small, slender, and must be propped up, or the 
fruit will bend it down to the ground. Nobody ever 
thinks of sitting under its shadow (Cant. ii. 3), for it is 
too small and straggling to make a shade. I cannot 
believe, therefore, that it is spoken of in the Canticles. 
It can scarcely be called a tree at all, much less would 
it be singled out as among the choice trees of the wood. 
Cant. ii. 3. As to the smell and colour, all the demands 
of the Biblical allusions are fully met by these apples of 
Askelon; and no doubt, in ancient times, and in royal 
gardens, their cultivation was far superior to what it is 
now, and the fruit larger and more fragrant.** Our readers 
can form their own judgment as to the comparative 
weight to be attached to each argument. 
It must be added, that otViet \ii\\.^x^ «»s Y^^'^^'i 
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declare that the citron-tree does afford a very agreeable 
shade. Perhaps the changes produced by cultivation 
may explain these contradictory statements. We are 
all well aware how little the wild and the cultivated 
apple-tree have in common, either as it respects foliage 
or fruit Besides which, the word has a general as well 
as a specific meaning in Hebrew, just as we ourselves 
say, " oak-ajqpZe," " pine-ap/)/e," &c., so that the Scrip- 
tural allusions may not all point to the same tree. 

Our woodcut will give a good idea of the appearance 
of an orange or citron tree at this season. 

The call of the red-legged partridge may now be 
heard in the mountainous districts. It was to this bird, 
or to the Syrian quail, which belongs to the same genus, 
that David compared himself, when pursued by his 
cruel and infatuated enemy, 1 Sam. xxvi. 20. Kitto 
says: ** The Arabs often get near enough to throw a 
destructive fire into a covey, by advancing under cover 
of an oblong piece of canvas, stretched over a couple of 
reeds or sticks, like a door. Also, observing that these 
birds become languid and fatigued after they have been 
hastily put up once or twice, they immediately run in 
upon them, and knock them down with their staves.** 
This at once throws light on David's expression, " As 
when one doth hunt a pastridge on the mountains.** 



CHAPTER VI. 

MABCII— JZ)J/2.~E8THEB IX. 15. 

The "latter rwn"— Storms— Winds— The Siroceo — Vegetation in 
March — The cypress — The date palm— The fig-tree — Dores and 
pigeons — Migration of birds — Feast of Pnrim. 

We now begin to take leave of frost and snow in the 
land of Palestine, and find the cold gradually decreasing 
as the vernal season draws nigh. But although "the 
winter is past," the " rain" is not yet " over and gone," 
fi)r this month is the time of the " latter rain^^ so often 
alluded to in Scripture. For these March and April 
showers the Jewish husbandman devoutly longed, since 
upon them depended the barley and wheat harvests of 
May. The patriarch Job, in reviewing his former days 
of prosperity, beautifully compares the eagerness with 
which his neighbours had been wont to listen to his 
sentiments, to the longings of those who " open their 
mouth wide for the latter rain," chap. xxix. 23. Among 
the blessings promised by Jehovah to His chosen people, 
upon condition of their obedience to His laws, " the 
first rain and the latter rain" are specially enumerated, 
Deut. xi. 14. And our readers will find numerous 
allusions in the prophetical writings to the value and 
importance of the "early rain" of autumn, and the 
" latter rain" of spring. " From these bountiful show- 
era of heaven," says one wiiler, ^^ Oaa feT\i^\.'^ ^1 ^?*^ 
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land springs ; but how dreadful in this country (Pales- 
tine) would be such a three years' drought as was 
inflicted upon Israel in the days of Ahab may be con- 
ceived, when it is remembered that in summer the richest 
soil is burnt to dust; so that a traveller, riding through 
the plain of Esdraelon in July or August, would ima- 
gine himself to be crossing a desert." 

The spring rains are accompanied by thunder and 
lightning, and the usually clear sky is frequently over- 
spread by a veil of black clouds. The winds from the 
south now begin to blow, and bring heat from the 
regions nearer the equator. We may here remark, 
that both wind and rain are more regular in their 
recurrence in Palestine than in our uncertain climate. 
" The wind," said the royal philosopher, " goeth toward 
the south, and turneth about unto the north ; it whirleth 
about continually, and the wind returneth again accord- 
ing to his circuits" (Eccles. i. 6), blowing successively 
from all points of the compass in the course of the year. 
The south wind, or Sirocco^ just mentioned as bringing 
heat — a fact cited by our Lord (Luke xii. 55) — usually 
prevails for about twenty-four hours at a time. It is 
much dreaded, especially as the summer approaches. 
Travellers exposed to its influence sufler greatly from 
thirst and lassitude, accompanied with headache. Vege- 
tation is withered, as by the blast of a furnace. *' The 
wind passes over it, and it is gone, and the place thereof 
knows it no more." The effects of the sirocco are most 
severe in the middle of the day, and perhaps may be 
referred to by the Psalmist, when ha %^^V^ ^1 ^^ ^Jc«k 
arrow that Bwth by day," Psa. xci. t>* 
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Dr. Thomson observes that there are two kinds of 
sirocco, one accompanied with violent wind, which raises 
columns of sand and dust, and thus darkens the air, so 
that the sun looks like a globe of dull fire. From this 
phenomenon the prophet Joel may have derived the 
powerful imagery which we find in chap. ii. 30, 31. 
The other kind of sirocco is quiet, but equally over- 
powering. Lightnings play through the burning atmo- 
sphere, but all is silent as the grave. " The birds hide 
in thickest shades; the fowls pant under the walls, with 
open mouth and drooping wings ; the flocks and herds 
take shelter in caves and under great rocks ; the labourers 
retire from the fields, and close the windows and doors 
of their houses. . . . No one has energy enough to 
make a noise.'* 

This enforced silence will help to explain Isa. xxv. 5 : 
" Thou shalt bring down the noise of strangers, as the 
heat [does] in a dry place ; even the heat with the sha- 
dow of a cloud." 

By the middle of this month the trees of Palestine are 
all in full leaf. The apricot, almond, apple, and pear, 
are adorned with blossoms, and the orange and lemon 
trees still yield their fruit. The " mournful cypresses" 
of the coast now assume their brightest green. This 
tree was associated by the Greeks with scenes of funereal 
gloom. The Turks have adopted the idea, and plant 
the cypress in their cemeteries. The wood is compact, 
and not liable to decay; and it would seem, from the 
single passage (Isa. xliv. 14) in which the name occurs, 
to have been used in ancient times in the manufacture 
of idols. 
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That valuable and elegant product of the vegetable 
kingdom, the date palm, so often mentioned in Holy 
Writ, blossoms in Palestine during the months of March 
and April. 

The palms, of which there are many hundred species, 
belong to that great division of plants to which the name 
9f Endogens is given — the term signifying that they are 
produced from within^ in allusion to the mode of growth, 
which is from the centre of the stem, outwards; while 
those plants which increase by layers outside the stem — 
our ordinary forest trees, for example — are called Exo- 
GENS, being produced from without. The date palm, 
with which we are now concerned, consists of a single 
stem, which rises from the ground without dividing into 
branches, and bears on its summit a crown of feathery 
leaves. From between the leaves the flowers shoot out, 
each bunch enclosed in a horny sheath. The clusters of 
fruit become ripe in some parts of Palestine, such as the 
valley of the Jordan, as early as the month of June. 

The date palm was formerly very much cultivated in 
Palestine; and was, doubtless, abundant in some locali- 
ties, although not to the same extent as in Egypt or 
Arabia. 

Of the palm groves of Jericho we have already spoken.* 
The palm, though a tree of the valley, seems formerly to 
have grown on "the mount" of Olives, Neh. viii. 15. 
The name Bethany {house of dates) appears to suggest 
the same fact ; and coincides with the Evangelists* 
account of the strewing of palm " branches," or rather 
leaves, in the path of the Redeemer, as be rode from 

* See page 23. 
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Bethany to Jerusalem. This act of homage is explained 
bj the fact that among the Greeks, and, after them, the 
Romans, the palm was the symbol of victory. Palm 
was the reward of the successful competitor in the 
national games, and palm ** branches" were carried 
before the general who had been victorious in battle. 
Our readers will remember that the white-robed throng;, 
beheld in vision by the apostle John, " carried palms in 
their hands" (Rev. vii. 9) — both the_xobes and the 
palms symbolizing triumph. The palm tree was also 
an emblem of beauty and exaltation, Psa. xcii. 12. 

" The stem, tall, slender, and erect as Rectitude her- 
self, suggests to the Arab poets many a symbol for their 
lady-love; and Solomon, long before them, has sung, 
* How fair and how pleasant art thou, O love, for 
delights I this thy stature is like to a palm-tree,* Song, 
vii. 6, 7. The palm grows slowly, but steadily, from 
century to century, uninfluenced by those alternations 
of the seasons which affect other trees. It does not 
rejoice over-much in winter's copious rain, nor does it 
droop under the drought and the burning sun of sum- 
mer. Neither heavy weights, which men place upon its 
head, nor the importunate urgency of the wind, can 
sway it aside from perfect uprightness. There it stands, 
looking calmly down upon the world below, and patiently 
yielding its large clusters of golden fruit from generation 
to generation. * They bring forth fruit in old age,' Psa. 
xcii. 14. The aUusion to being ' planted in the house 
of the Lord* (ver. 13) is probably drawn from the cus- 
tom of planting beautiful and long-lived trees in the 
courts of temples and paVacea, aud m «\\ '' \i\^ ^imsas^' 
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used for worship. This is still common ; nearly every 
palace and mosque and convent in the country has such 
trees in the courts, and, being well protected there, they 
flourish exceedingly. Solomon covered all the walls of 
the * Holy of holies' (1 Kings vi. 29) round about with 
palm-trees. They were thus planted, as it were, within 
the very house of the Lord; and their presence there 
was not only ornamentiil, but appropriate and highly 
suggestive — the very best emblem, not only of patience 
in well-doing, but of the rewards of the righteous — a 
fat and flourishing old age — a peaceful end — a glorious 
immortality." 

The blossoming of the fig-tree also takes place in the 
month of March. 

That this was one of the principal trees of Palestine 
is evident from the almost unvarying constancy with 
which it is named by the inspired writers whenever 
they have occasion to mention the trees of the land. 
Prosperity is represented under the figure of a Jew 
" sitting under his fig-tree" (Micah iv. 4) ; adversity is 
described by such phrases as " the fig-tree shall not 
blossom," Hab. iii. 17. 

Our Lord warned his disciples against the non- 
improvement of religious privileges, by the parable of 
the barren fig-tree (Luke xiii.); and the prophet Nahura 
(iii. 12) predicted that the strongholds of Nineveh should 
fall into the possession of enemies, as " the first-ripe figs 
fall into the mouth of the eater" when the branches are 
shaken. This leads us to observe that the fig-tree pro- 
duces three crops of fruit in a year. First come tl\e ^asbj ^ 
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or "first -ripe" figs, which begin to appear in March or 
April, and ripen about the middle of June ; when arrived 
at maturity, they fall off the tree. Before the early figs 
are quite ripe, the summer figs begin to be formed; 
these ripen in August, and are the kind with which our 
readers are most familiar. Lastly come the winter figs, 
some of which remain on the tree until the spring, and 
are then highly prized. The fruit of the fig-tree often 
makes its appearance before the leaves. 

Hence, when our Lord (Mark xi. 13) found that the 
fig-tree on which he had sought fruit bore nothing but 
leaves, a conclusive proof of its barrenness at once 
presented itself. So that the objection which' has some- 
times been raised, against the destruction of a useful 
fruit-tree, has no weight. Our readers, however, may 
have felt a difficulty arising out of the evangelist's 
remark, " For the time of figs was not yet;" as though 
the Saviour had sought for fruit out of its proper 
season. This, however, obviously means, that as yet 
figs were not generally ripe, but the forward appearance 
of this particular tree rendered it possible that there 
might he (notice St. Mark's words, " if haplif) fruit fit 
to eat. 

As to the general fact tliat figs were not nearly ripe 
at this time of the year. Dr. Thomson remarks: 
" There is a kind of tree which bears a large, green- 
cdloured ^g, that ripens very early. I have plucked 
them in May, from trees on Lebanon, a hundred and 
fifly miles north of .Jerusalem, and where the trees are 
nearly a month later than in the south of Palestine: it 
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does not, therefore, seem impossible but that the same 
kind might have had ripe figs at Easter, in the w^rm, 
sheltered ravines of Olivet." 

From the unfreqiiency of the references made in 
Scripture to the songs of birdsy we might infer that 
Palestine was not noted for feathered warblers. This 
is still the case; but many interesting birds are natives 
of the country. Several spcjcies of columbidce, or pigeons, 
are mentioned in Scripture, and their habits made use 
of to teach important truths. We have given a cut of 
the collared turtle, the " turtle-dove" of the sacred 
writers. At the approach of winter it migrates south- 
ward, but returns again (Jer. viii. 7) in the spring, 
when, its plaintive cooing is heard in the woods. The 
persecuted son of Jesse exclaims (Psa. Iv. 6, 7), " 
that I had wings like a dove. Lo, then would I wander 
afar off, and remain in the wilderness." These timid 
birds, which it is impossible to tame, are found in the 
wilderness, far from the society of man. The allusion 
to doves that "fly as a cloud" to their "windows" 
(Tsa. Ix. 8), may refer to pigeons, for which roofless 
buildings, whose inner walls are pierced with nume- 
rous rows of pigeon-holes, are still provided in the 
north of Syria. The birds cfo " fly as a cloud" to these 
windows. Or the reference may be to natural perfora- 
tions in lofty cliffs — the " clefts of the rock" of Cant. ii. 
14, and the " sides of the hole's mouth" of Jer. xlviii, 
28. The note of the turtle-dove is exceedingly mournful, 
Isa. lix. 11; Ezek. vii. 16. 

Dr. Thomson speaks of one small variety which he 
met with at DamascuSy and whicYi seeTt\e^ \.o ^Q.\x^%;^^'<a^ 
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with that described by the Psalmist, Psa. Ixviii. 13. 
The feathers, except the wings, were literally as yellow 
as gold. 

The migrations of some of the birds of Palestine, and 
their return from warmer countries, where they spend 
their winter, to enjoy the spring and early summer, are 
worthy of notice. We give a woodcut of the " swallow" 
of Palestine, which, it will be remembered, is also 
spoken of by the prophet Jeremiah, as " knowing the 
time of its coming." It may sometimes be heard, with 
its chattering note (Isa. xxxviii. 14), as early as the 
middle of March. This bird is known in England as 
the " swift," and doubtless our readers have often watched 
and admired its rapid and graceful flight. It would 
seem, from Psalm Ixxxiy. 3, that lx)th the sparrow and 
the swift built their nests within the sacred precincts of 
the Temple. The words of the Psalmist are well para- 
phrased by the poet Montgomery: — 

** The sparrow bera finds place 

To build ber little nest; 

The 8wallow*s wandering race 

Hitber return and rest; 
Beneath Thj roof their yoang ones crj, 
And round Thine altars learn to fly.*' 
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CHAPTER VIL 

AFKlL^NISAy OB ^5/5.— Exodus xiii. 4. 

Latter rains — Barley harvest — The oleander — The terebinth and oak 
— The mnl berry — Flowers — The rose ^ Sharon — The passover — 
Sheaf of first fruits. 

• 

In Palestine, as in our own humid country, April is 
a month of showers. The " latter rains," to which we 
made reference in our last chapter, continue throughout 
the w^hole of April, or nearly so. Nevertheless, the sun 
now acquires considerable power, and in the middle of 
the day the heat, except in the most elevated localities, 
is often so great as to be oppressive, while the nights 
have the temperature of winter. In the terrible doom 
pronounced by Jeremiah against the profane king of 
Judah, Jehoiakim, it was foretold, " His dead body shall 
be cast out in the da^ to the heat, and in the night to 
the frost.^^ It was towards the close of this month, too, 
that the over-confident Peter sat warming himself by 
the fire, which had been kindled in the court-yard of 
the high priest's house, to mitigate the coldness of the 
night. And at a period which cannot be placed earlier 
than April, even snow seems occasionally to have fallen, 
for among the proverbs of Solomon we have this:— 
" As the cold of snow in the time of harvest, so is a 
faithful messenger to them that send him." 

Both the autumnal and Yeinal xaixi^ «^^^'ax XsiVwi^ 
been chilly. Still, as this montYi aANWiC^-a, N^^ ^^^V^-^' 
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tion of fine weather increases, and the temperature 
becomes very agreeable — ^rather too warm in the inland 
plain of Jericho; but on the coast, where the morning 
and evening sea breezes temper the heat, particularly 
delightful. The country is carpeted with many sorts 
of flowers, a bare enumeration of which would make 
our chapter unduly lengthy. A few trees and plants 
must, however, be mentioned. As May is the principal 
harvest month in Palestine, although the barley is 
reaped in April (and even as early as March in the hot 
valley of the Jordan), we shall reserve our remarks on 
the operations of Harvest for the next chapter. 

The oleander, which is known in our country mostly 
as a greenhouse plant, flourishes in Palestine with great 
vigour, attaining the dimensions of a tree. The banks 
of the Jordan, and of the other rivers, are fringed with 
groves of oleanders, which reflect their roseate blossoms 
in the water, and make it look " like a bed of roses." It 
was, perhaps, to this shrub that David referred, when 
he compared the righteous man to " a tree planted by 
the rivers of water, which bringeth forth his fruit in his 
season," Psa. i. 3. 

The terebinth tree, frequently mentioned in Scripture, 
under names which our translators have mostly rendered 
" oak," flowers about the beginning of this month. It 
is an evergreen of considerable size, and yields a resinous 
substance, known as Cyprus turpentine. It attains to a 
great age. The oak is also abundant in many parts of 
Palestine; noble specimens are still found, some of great 
antiquity. Dr. Thomson speaks with great admiration 
of the woods of oak. Abiam, \«ft «ki^ t«:^^\.^\>j m:^.^^ 
'"^ dwelt in the plama of Mamre.'* Tt^^^ ^%a%^^«. 
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should be translated, " by the oaks," or, " by the 
terebinths, of Mamre." It is recorded by several of 
the Christian fathers, that in their days, there was a 
very ancient terebinth near Hebron, to which a large 
number of pilgrims annually resorted, believing it to be 
the one under whose branches the patriarch pitched his 
tent, and entertained his angelic visitants (Gen. xviii). 
Dr. Thomson saw there a ** very venerable oak," but 
no terebinth. 

The fruit of the white mulberry ripens in April. 
The name of this tree occurs twice in our English trans- 
lation (2 Sam. V. 23, 24; and 1 Chron. xiv. 14, 15); 
but a late eminent botanist, Dr. Forbes Royle, was of 
opinion that the original word denoted a species of 
poplar, also alluded to in Psalm Ixxxiv. 6, where the 
text has " valley of Baca," but the margin, " valley of 
mulberry trees." Be this as it may, both the poplar 
and the mulberry are common in Palestine. The latter 
is extensively cultivated in the mountains of Lebanon, for 
the sake of the food which its leaves afford to silkworms. 

" To a lover of botany," says Dr. Edtto, " nothing 
can exceed the beauty of the country about the end of 
April and the beginning of May. The rising and waste 
grounds on all hands meet his eye, and the cornfields, 
which are never weeded, seem as if sown purposely for 
his entertainment." 

The grass-covered plain of Sharon, extending from 
Csesarea to Joppa, is still renowned, as in ancient times, 
for its fertility and beauty. A modern traveller, who 
crossed this plain about the middle of A^ril^ de%Q.\\V^R^ 
it aa ''glorioua to the eye," being ^^ ^io^et^H^^^^^^^ 
verdure as far as the eye can reaiiVvJ" T\\^ v^Vw.^ ^ciN^'^ 
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grew spontaneously, with the sweet-scented lavender, 
and a few tulips. The name of this beautiful plain, 
which occurs more than once in the prophetical books 
of Scripture, will probably suggest the inquiry, " What 
of the * rose of Sharon'?" 

We must, in reply, inform our readers that, it was no 
rose at all, but probably a cistus ; perhaps the .species 
represented in our woodcut. This shrub is occasionally 
cultivated in England. It still abounds in the plain of 
Sharon, where its rose-coloured petals add much to the 
beauty of the scene. 

The lentile {ervum lens), familiar to readers of Scrip- 
ture as the material from which Esau's pottage (Gen. 
XXV. 34) was made, is gathered during the present 
month. It is the smallest of the cultivated leguminous 
plants, and appears to have been chiefly used in ancient 
times for the making of this " red** (or yellowish-brown, 
as we should say) pottage. The process is represented 
in Egyptian paintings. Lentiles grow in Palestine to a 
height of six or eight inches, and are then pulled like 
flax, not cut with the sickle. 

With this month the Jewish sacred year began, 
according to the Divine enactment (Exod, xii. 2 ; xiii. 4). 
The feast of the Passover commenced on the fourteenth 
day of the month, and continued until the twenty-first. 
The observances which marked this great festival are 
fully detailed in the twelfth chapter of Exodus. 

On the sixteenth day of the month, a sheaf of the 

first fruits of the barley harvest was offered to Him by 

whose bounty the early and the latter rain had, been 

given, and the earth made to y\e\^ \iet Vsi^t^aa^^ \is^ , 

9—1 4. 
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' CHAPTEE VIII. 



MAY— Z/F.— 1 Kisos vi. 1. 



Temperature — Overflow of Jordan — Productiveness of Palestine — 
Bate of produce — Gathering corn — Threshing — Winnowing — Bams 
and storehouses. 

We must now turn our thoughts towards those Oriental 
harvest scenes so frequently described in sacred story, 
and to those agricultural operations which furnish the 
inspired writers with such copious and striking imagery. 

The weather, generally speaking, is now delightfully 
warm, the sky cloudless, and the air balmy and salu- 
brious. The heat, however, is already very oppressive 
in the valley of the Jordan and the plain of Jericho. On 
the other hand, it is still cool on the hills, and on the 
more elevated parts of Lebanon winter still holds sway. 
But much of the snow now yields to the solar influence, 
and, descending to lower levels, contributes to swell the 
rivers, already much increased by the spring rains. 
Floods are, therefore, frequent. The ** swelling of 
Jordan*' is an event mentioned by several of the sacred 
"writers. 

" Jordan," says the writer of the book of Joshua 
(chap. iii. 15), " overfloweth all his banks all the time 
of harvest^ The harvest in question is doubtless that 
of the Jordanic valley, which is often ended by the 
close of the month of March •, "but \\ie ^Xx^acca. ^jaxsJosssiKe* 
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swollen during April, and, according to some travellen, 
even later still. It appears that when the stream wu 
miraculously divided for the passage of the Israelites, it 
was the time of annual overflow, and consequently most 
unfavourable, humanly speaking, for crossing the riyer. 
If we are right in considering that the Jewish year 
began in April, the passage of the river, ** on the tenti 
day of the first month," must be fixed at about the 
middle of April. The rapidity of the current at this 
season is alluded to by the prophet Jeremiah (xii. 5), 
as an emblem of affliction : " If in the land of peace, 
wherein thou trustedst, they wearied thee, then how 
wilt thou do in the swelling of Jordan?" The low 
banks of the river are covered with brushwood, which 
formerly furnished a retreat for lions and other wild 
animals. The fierceness of a lion driven from this 
jungle by the advancing w^aters is twice referred to in 
the prophecy just quoted : " Behold," he shall come up 
like a lion from the swelling of Jordan against the 
habitation of the strong," xlix. 19, and l. 44. 

But we must confine our attention chiefly to the 
harvest operations of the month. 

Syria was in ancient times peculiarly a com country. 
The Roman writer, Pliny, assigns the third rank of 
excellence to Syrian wheat, placing it even above that 
of Egypt. We need not wonder, then, that the culture 
and productiveness of grain are the subjects of constant 
reference in the pages of inspiration. In the districts 
of the Haouran, lying east of the Jordan, the land is 
still expected to yield at least twenty-five or " thirty- 
fold;** fifty-fold is occasionsW^ T^vzedi*^ woi^ \\ato&aQK 
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are recorded of wheat yielding one hundred and twenty 
times the quantity sown. Isaac realized ** a hundred- 
fold" from the land which he cultivated when living in^ 
Gerar, somewhere in the plain of Philistia (Gren. xxvi. 
12), but this was evidently a remarkable occurrence, 
that took place in one particular year, and was 
regarded as a special mark of Divine favour. 

There are two modes of gathering com specified in 
Scripture, both of which still prevail in the East. 
Where the corn is short, the practice is to pluck it up 
by hand, root and all. This is alluded to in Psa. 
cxxix. 7, " Wherewith the mower filleih not his hand, " 
The term " mower" is inappropriate, a gatherer of com 
being signified ; for "mowers" use the scythe, and not 
the hand. Where, however, as in most parts of Pales- 
tine, the com grows ranker, it is reaped with the sickle 
ill the ordinary way, spoken of by our Lord, Mark 
iv. 29. Two kinds of sickle were used, the one resem- 
bling our modem reaping-hook, the other more like 
a scythe, and toothed at the edge. Both are shown in 
the woodcut. 

When the sickle was used, the wheat was either 
cropped off under the ear, or cut close to the ground. 
In the former case, the straw was afterwards plucked 
up for use; in the latter, the stubble was left, and burnt 
on the ground for manure. In Job xxiv. 24, the first 
process is alluded to; but the other was more general in 
Palestine. The burning of stubble is frequently referred 
to in the prophetical writings as an emblem of Divine 
judgments (Isa. v. 24; Obad. 18). 

The corn was made up into BViea^v^^ 'vVv^ ^^2«a 



gjlh e i e d inlD a Keapi, or lemw e d in a cazt (Amos iL 13) 
to die ducalung-flcMr. Thej were nol ocJlected into 
** Aockf * as our tmwlatinp of Judges xr. 5, and Job 
T. 26, Kcmt to inpfy ; the votd diere used signifies 
weretj a hesip of dieares laid togeclier for threshing. 

The simiwrtfd dfarriptioos of harfect scenes which are 
fimnd in the Bcm^ of Both FBcexre ample confirmation 
in modem times, and fonii^ a striking iUostration of 
the permanence of Eastern cnstnms through a long 
ooone of centmies. 

The reapers. Dr. Thomson infisrms us, may still be 
seen at work in the barkj fields of Bethlehem, the 
gleaners following them, as of old; and here and there, 
scHne modem Ruth beating out, bj the wayside, the 
com she has gathered (Suth iL 17). Masters and 
labourers salute each other in the terms mentioned by 
the sacred writer (ver. 4). The "morsel" is "dipped 
in the vinegar," and "parched com" is a common 
article of food (ver. 14). The proprietor and his family 
sleep at the open threshing-floor (ilL 2, 7) ; and the 
Teils of the women, square pieces of cotton cloth, are 
still occasionally used as receptacles for grain, ver. 15. 

The threshing-fl(k)r of the East is simply a level and 
hard piece of ground in the open air, the top of a hill 
being preferred, for the sake of obtaining sufficient wind 
for the process of winnowing. It will be remembered 
that the threshing-floor of Araunah (2 Sam. xxiv. 16, 18) 
was on the hill of Moriah. 

The grain was separated from the straw by one of 
several processes. The earliest and simplest of these 
was by driving cattle over t\ie t\iTe^va^-^Qat^ \«i5ai. 
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they had trodden out the graxn. To this Moses refers 
in Deut. xxv. 4, and the injunction, not to muzzle the 
oxen employed for the purpose, is generally observed; 
even in the present day. 

Sometimes, however, the oxen were harnessed to a 
threshing-machine. Our woodcut shows a kind of 
sledge, much used in ancient times, and probably 
indicated in 2 Sam. xxiv. 22. It consists of a wooden 
frame, in which three wooden rollers, armed with iron 
teeth, or iron rings with serrated edges, are inserted. 
The rollers beat out the grain, while the teeth or rings 
divide the straw. The cut facing page 67 represents a 
simpler machine, consisting of a thick plank of timber, 
with another smaller one attached, to which the animal 
employed to drag the machine is tied. The under side of 
the large plank is beset with sharp stones or iron teeth. 
This is the '* threshing instrument" of Isa. xli. 15, and 
Amos i. 3. 

Winnowing was accomplished by tossing up the grain, 
either with a fork or a shovel. The latter is the " fan" 
of Scripture. The chafT was thus carried away by the 
wind (Psa. i. 4 ; xxxv. 5, &c.), while the grain fell to the 
ground again. 

A sieve was sometimes employed to separate the husks 
from the corn — the former passing through, while the 
latter remained in the sieve. Of this the prophet Amos 
speaks : "I will sifl the house of Israel among all 
nations, like as corn is sifted in a sieve " (ix. 9) ; and 
our Lord warned Peter that Satan desired to " sift" him 
" as wheat," Luke xxii. 31. 

The corD, having been winnovfe^i^ v?«ca c«tYv^ \si "^^ 
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Towards noon the heat becomes almost tropical in its 
intensity, and obliges the husbandman to suspend, as 
far as possible, his out-door labour during the middle of 
the day. Some danger, indeed, is incurred by exposure 
to the full influence of the solar beams. It was a sun- 
stroke which caused the death of the Shunamite's son, 
when out in the harvest-field, before noon, with the 
reapers. Such a calamity is alluded *o when, in Psa. 
cxxi. 6, a promise is given to the righteous that " the sun 
shall not smite him by day." The " heat of the day" is 
a phrase of frequent recurrence in Scripture, and repre- 
sents the warmer part of the morning and afternoon. 
This, in the East, is a time of inaction. All who are 
able remain in-doors, and many take their mid-day 
sleep, so that the towns and fields are nearly deserted. 
The patriarch Abram, we read in Gen. xviii. 1, " sat in 
the tent door in the heat of the day," to catch any 
breath of air that might be stirring; and the labourers 
in the parable urged their having "borne the burden 
and heat of the day" (Matt. xx. 12), as a reason why 
they should receive the extra payment they desired. 

Those whose occupations compel them to be in the 
open air during this part of the day not only feel the 
oppressiveness of the solar heat, but are also exposed to 
the embrowning influence of the sunbeams. This fact 
will throw some light on a passage in the Song of 
Solomon (i. 6) — " Look not upon me because I am black, 
because the sun hath looked upon me : my mother's 
children were angry with me: they made me the keeper 
of the vineyards.^ Such an oflice is necessarily a very 
trying one to those who are \oT\^Yt\^ \c>x ^ ^«A^\^ \xv.l\v?. 
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ay-time from the heat; and they usually erect in the 
ineyard where they are engaged a small shed or booth, 
lade of reeds and boughs, which affords them a tempo- 
ary shelter. The instability of such structures is finely 
lluded to by the patriarch Job (xxvii. 18), when 
peaking of the career of a wicked man: " He buildeth 
is house as a moth, and as a booth that the keeper 
laketh," 

Our readers will also be able to enter into the spirit 
f those other words of Job (vii. 2, 3): "As a servant 
nmestly desireth the shadowj and as a hireling looketh 
>r the reward of his work, so am I made to possess 
lonths of vanity, and wearisome nights are appointed 
nto me." They will readily conceive with what intense 
amestness the labourer, toiling beneath the glare of an 
lastem sun, longs for the evening shadows, and for the 
9ol breezes which accompany them. 

Adam, we read in the third chapter of Grenesis, heard 
ie voice of God, as of one " walking in the garden in 
iie cool of the day" (ver. 8), — ^literally, " the wind of 
le day," or about sunset. Activity then recommences 
mong the Orientals, who take advantage of the refreshing 
bange of temperature. The fiat roofs of their houses are 
kvourite places of resort in the evening, as the delicious 
reezes may there be fully enjoyed. This fact shows 
le necessity for the Mosaic command, that roofs should 
ave a battlement or parapet. Dent. xxii. 8. 

Dr. Thomson thus explains the alhision in Isa. xxii. 1, 
What aileth thee now, that thou art wholly gone up 
) the house-tops ? "— 

** As Oriental houses generally Vvave xvo \5i\\Avs^^ 
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looking outward into the streets, or, if there are such, 
they are closely latticed, there is no place but the roofs 
from whence one can obtain a view of what is going on 
without. Hence, when anything extraordinary occurs 
in the streets, all classes rush to the roof, and look over 
the battlements.** 

He adds the following illustrations: — 

" It was customary, in the time of our Saviour, to 
make public proclamations from the tops of the houses. 
This may fairly be drawn from Matt. x. 27, and Luke 
xii. 3. Our Lord spent most of His life in villages, and 
accordingly the reference here is to a custom observed 
only in such places. At the present day, local governors 
in country districts cause their commands thus to be 
published. Their proclamations are generally made in 
the evening, after the people have returned from their 
labours in the field. The public crier ascends the 
highest roof at hand, and lifts up his voice in a long- 
drawn call upon all faithful subjects to give ear and 
obey. He then proceeds to announce, in a set form, the 
will of their master, and demand obedience thereto. 

" Our Lord says, * Let him that is on the housetop 
not come down to take anything out of his house,* 
Matt. xxiv. 17. It is a correct inference from this thai 
the stairway landed on the outside of the house, but 
within the exterior court. It would not be either 
agreeable or safe to have the stairs land outside the 
enclosure altogether; and it is rarely done, except in 
mountain villages, and where roofs are but little used. 
They not unfrequently end in the lewan^ but more com- 
monly in some part of the lov^ex <ioMT\. T\v^ xjit^^iNNR.^ ^\ 
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the flight recommended by our Lord is enhanced by the 
fact, that the stairs do lead down into the court or 
lewan.* He in effect says, Though you must pass by 
the very door of your room, do not enter; escape for 
your life, without a moment's delay." 

The operations of harvest come to a close in June. 
The almonds and the apples ripen this month, together 
■with another vegetable product, which figures rather more 
conspicuously in sacred story. We allude to the famous 
" balm of Gilead," upon which the ancients set so high 
a value as a medicinal preparation. It is supposed to 
have been the produce of a shrub to which Linnseus 
gave the name of Amyris opohalsamum, a native of 
Arabia, but growing also in the warm plain of Jericho, 
and perhaps in some other parts of the valley of the 
Jordan. There is now no " balm in Gilead," the plant 
having long since disappeared from Palestine. 

" It is an evergreen shrub, about fourteen feet high, 
with diverging branches, which bear fruit at their extre- 
mities. It has a stunted appearancej and is remarkable 
for the fewness of its leaves. The flowers are something 
like those of the acacia, small and white, only that they 
hang upon three filaments or stalks, where the acacia 
has but one. Two of these flowers fall ofiT, and leave a 
single fruit, a sort of reddish-black pulpy nut, containing 
very finely scented seeds." 

Three kinds of balsam, or balm, were formerly 
extracted from this tree, of which the most valuable 
was called Opobalsamum. '^ It flowed spontaneously, or 
by means of incision, from the truuk «Aid \ix^jCks!JckRs^ ^ 
the tree, in summer time." TYift ov\i« Xwo Y\\A% >«*^x«a. 
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made respectivelj from the fruit and seeds, and from 
the buds and young twigs. " The great value set upon 
this drug arose both from its agreeable scent and healing 
virtues, which made it matter of merchandise m very 
early days." See Gren. xxxvii. 25; xliii. 11. 

Josephus states that the plant was introduced into 
Palestine by the Queen of Sheba, and soon attained to 
great perfection in the gardens of Solomon, near Jericho. 
This spot, he also tells us, became the scene of two 
sanguinary contests between the Jews and the soldieis 
of Titus. 
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CHAPTER X. 



JULY— r^ifiTZ. 



Temperature — Beyrouk honey — Cucumbers, melons, &c. — Irrigation 
— Various modes— Watering with the foot 

A SLIGHT increase of heat is all that distinguishes the 
weather of June from that of July in Palestine. The sky 
is cloudless, and the sun so powerful as to cause exten- 
sive drought, and to deprive travelling in that sacred 
land of all its pleasure. When clouds do appear — a rare 
exception to the rule — they are " clouds without water," 
and yield no refreshing showers. The harvest is now, 
generally speaking, at an end. The barley and wheat 
have been gathered into the gamer; the grapes are only 
beginning to ripen, and few other kinds of fruit are as 
yet in season. Apples, pears, plums, and peaches may, 
however, be obtained; and in the warm valley of the 
Jordan the dates are already ripe. 

Among the productions observable in that valley 
during this month, Dr. Kitto mentions a peculiar vege- 
table (?) secretion, known as " the Beyrouk honey." 
It was described to the celebrated traveller, Burckhardt, 
as " a juice dropping from the leaves and twigs of a 
tree called ^karrab, of the size of an olive tree, with 
leaves like those of the poplar, but somewhat broadftc* 
The * honey coUecta upon the \eav<ia '^'^ ^'e^, ^xA*'^& 
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two rough ropes, made of mjrrtle branches, and each 
having a series of jars or buckets attached to it. At 
one end of the axis a cogged wheel is fixed, which 
works into a horizontal cogged wheel. The latter being 
turned by a mule, the large wheel is made to revolve, 
and the strings of buckets rise and fall alternately, 
pouring their contents into a trough as they pass over the 
top of the wheel. Another machine, less used in Syria, 
but very common in Egypt, is that represented in our 
woodcut. It is called a Shadoof, and is of great anti- 
quity. Its construction is very simple. Two upright 
posts support a cross bar ; upon this is balanced, or 
from it is suspended, a slender lever formed of the 
branch of a tree. To one end of the lever a heavy 
weight is attached, and from the other a bucket is 
suspended. " The principal labour," says Dr. Kitto, 
" of the man who attends to the shadoof is not to 
raise the .bucket, but to lower it into the well or 
river. When it is full, the chief care is to prevent 
its rising too high, and with too much force." When 
the bank of the river is high, a series of shadoofs 
is sometimes necessary, by which means the water is 
raised first into a trench cut in the bank, then trans- 
ferred to a second, and so on, until the level of the 
ground is reached. The applicability of the shadoof 
to wells will be at once obvious. 

The water, being thus raised to the proper level, is 

turned into channels surrounding the small square beds 

into which the gardens are usually parcelled out. The 

gardener stands ready with his mattock, and admits 

the water into each sMCceasw^ sc^akMc^ ot i\xx:t<ir«^>s^ 
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cutting a passage for the streani in one direction, while, 
unth his foot, he raises a barrier of earth to arrest its 
progress in another. " I have often," says Dr. Thomson, 
" watched the gardener at this fatiguing and unhealthy 
work When one place is sufficiently saturated, he 
pushes aside the sandy soil between it and the next 
furrow with his foot, and thus continues to do until all 
are watered. He is thus knee-deep in mud ; and many 
are the diseases generated by this slavish work." 

This practice will throw light on the text already 
quoted from Deut. xi., and on several other passages 
of Scripture. 
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CHAPTER XL 



AUGUST— ilA 



Temperatnre — Frait-trees — The olive tree — Olive- yards — Biblical 
allusions — Blossoms — Fruit — Olive oil — Sycamore fig-tree — Fruit 

The temperature of Palestine during the month of 
August calls for no particular notice, being much the 
same as in July. Towards the end of the month slight 
dews begin to fall in the night — an indication of the 
close of summer. From that time the thermometer 
shows a decrease of heat, but not as yet in any consider- 
able degree. About the middle of August the season 
called Heat appears to have begun. 

The fruit season is now at its height, and the traders 
of Jaffa and Damascus are busily engaged in despatching 
the rich produce of their orchards to other parts of 
Syria. We quit this subject, however, without further 
remark, as it has no immediate bearing on the elucida- 
tion of Scripture, and invite the attention of our readers 
to a tree which occupies a more prominent position than 
any other, except the vine, in the books of the Old 
Testament. We allude to the Olive. 

This tree gives its name to an entire order of 
plants — the Oleacece — comprising the ash, the lilac, 
the privet, and other -vfeW-^noTni \x^^ «q.^ ^Sqsv^^ 
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It is a characterisHc production of the land of Pales- 
tine, and was so considered by the inspired writers* 
Beferences might be multiplied:*^'* The Lord thj God 
bringeth thee into a good land, • • • • a land 
of ocZ olive ;^ " To give thee great and goodly cities, 
. • • vineyards and oUve trees which thou plantedst 
not," Deut. vi. 11 ; viii. 8. Syria, in fact, is the natire 
land of the olive, which is still abundant in all parts of 
Palestine, while other trees which formerly adorned 
the hills and valleys of that country are now almost 
unknown. 

The olive is an evergreen tree, of low stature, seldom 
exceeding thirty feet in height; the wood is hard, com- 
pact, and of a yellowish colour; the leaves resemble 
those of the ash, being darkish green on the upper, and 
white on the imder side. Our woodcut will give a 
better idea, than could be afforded by mere description, 
of the appearance of a grove of olive trees. The " olive- 
yards'* of Palestine are almost as familiar as its " vine- 
yards'* to the mind of the Bible reader; and it is certain 
that the Jews bestowed great pains upon the culture of 
a tree which became one of the chief sources of wealth 
and comfort to them, as it probably had been to the 
former inhabitants of the land. Solomon's olive planta- 
tions were principally situated in the low plains (1 Chron» 
zxvii. 28) ; but it is evident, from the name, ** Mount of 
OUvea^ that those trees also grew upon the hills, as is 
the case at the present time. From Olivet the IsraeHtea 
obtained the olive branches itsed in the construction of 
booths at the Feast of Tabernacles. This a^^eexa fcosL 
the mode in which those who retioxniedL ^oxol "^i^-f^^ 
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observed tlie festival, Neh. viii. 15. The wood was 
used by Solomon in the construction of the temple, — for 
the "door-posts" of the edifice, the ** doors" of the 
" oracle," and the " two cherubims." This is stated iu 
1 Kings vi. ; and in the preceding chapter we read that 
Solomon gave to his Tjrian ally, Hiram, in exchange 
for fir and cedar trees, " twenty thousand measures of 
pure 02?," every year. This would appear to have been 
equivalent to 150,000 gallons, and when considered in 
connection with the vast quantities of oil required by 
the Israelites for their own use, will give some idea of 
the astonishing fertility of the oliveyards of Palestine in 
the days of its prosperity. 

The olive tree is frequently alluded to in the poetic 
portions of Scripture. The great Hebrew leader, in his 
last and sweetest song, reminded Israel of One who had 
given to the ungrateful tribes "oil out of the flinty 
rock" (Deut. xxxii. 13); and Job remembered that, in 
the days of his prosperity, ** the rock poured " him 
" out rivers of oil," xxix. 6. These references are 
explained by the fact that the olive delights in a rocky, 
flinty soil ; and it is even said that if, from the depth of 
the soil, it is unable to extend its roots into the under- 
lying rock, the tree languishes, and its berries are 
small and devoid of sap. 

The olive is often used to symbolize the godly man. 
'' But I," says the Psalmist, " am like a green olive tree 
in the house of God," Psa. lii. 8. Jeremiah (xi. 16) 
isays of Judah, " The Lord called thy name, a green 
olive tree, fair, and of goodly fruit," The " greenness" 
iere alluded to implies "vigoxit i«l^« \I^«c\.>sfv5gc*s«^ 
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colour; since the beauty of the olive lies not in its 
foliage, but in the spreading of its branches. Hosea 
(xiv. 6) prophesies of Israel, " His branches shall 
Q>read, and his beauty shall be as the olive tree.'* The 
longevity of the olive may perhaps also be alluded to in 
the above-quoted similes. 

The olive tree blossoms in May or June. Its flowers 
are small and white, and easily blown from the tree. 
To this Job alludes when describing a wicked man, 
" He shall cast forth his flower as the olive," chap. 
XV. 33. So numerous are the blossoms, that when they 
are thus cast of, it is as though snow were falling from 
the branches. Not one flower in a hundred comes to 
maturity. 

The fruit of the olive was, of course, the great source 
of its value to the former inhabitants of Palestine; nor 
is it less important now. Dr. Thomson says : " The 
berry pickled forms the general relish to the farmer's 
dry bread. He goes forth to his work in the field at 
early dawn, or sets out on a journey, with no other 
provision than olives wrapped up in a quantity of his 
paper-like. loaves, and with this he is contented. Then 
almost every kind of dish is cooked in oil, and without 
it the goodwife is utterly confoimded; and when the oil 
fails, the lamp in the dwelling of the poor expires. 
Moreover, the entire supply of soap in this country is 
from the produce of the olive." See Deut. xxviii. 40; 
Josh. xxiv. 13 ; Hab. iii. 17. The fruit is of a yellowish 
green, turning black as it ripens. It attains maturity 
in*August or September. At the Feast of Tabernacles, 
which, according to the table ^\^\i Vxl ^xsct Hrwx'^ 
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ebapter, was about die middle of October (15tii of 
Tisri), the fintfruits of the oil were offered, with the 
}>roduoe of the vintage and of the harvest, Neh. x. d7« 
The fruit was gathered by ahMngihe tree (Isa. xviL 6)^ 
or beating the branches (Dent. xxiv. 20); jand a gleaning 
(Isa. zvii. 6) was always left for the poor, the Mosaic 
law forbidding the owner to <^ go over the boughs again,*' 
Deut. xxiv. 20. The oil appears to have been extracted 
by treading^ as in the case of the grape, Micah vi. 15. 

The various uses of olive oil form the subjects of 
Aianj passages of Scripture. We can enumerate but a 
few of them. Olive oil was used—* 

As an article of food. — "Ezek, xvi. 18. 

For anointing the head and body. — Psa. zxiii. 5; 
jccii. 10. 

For burning in lamps. — Exod. xxvii. 20. 
' As a medicament. — ^Isa* L 6 (maigin). 

In embalming. — ^Mark xiv. 8 ; Luke xxiii. 56 (?)• 

In sacrifices. — ^Exod. xxix. 40. 

In other sacred rites.' — Gen. xxviii. 18. 

As an article of commerce. — Ezek. xxvii. 17. 

Another tree, familiar to the reader of the Bible, may 
illso be describe^ here. We allude to the sycamore fig* 
tree. It is a noble looking tree, with wide spreading 
boughs, often stretching across the road by which it is 
planted. Children may not unfrequently be seen among 
the branches, unconsciously illustrating the conduct of 
the rich publican of old, Luke xix. i. The roots ar^ 
large, and penetrate very deeply, into the soil. Hence 
our Lord's remark to hb disciples, *^ If ye had faith as 
a grain of mustard seed, ye im^\. wj v> ^%& vj^^ssx^a^ 
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tree, Be thou plucked up by the root, and be thou 
planted in the sea; and it should obey you,** Luke xvii. 6 • 
The wood is soft, and comparatiYely of little valuOi 
though used in building. Hence the phrase, ^' to change 
sycamores into cedars** (Isa. ix. 10), and similar expres- 
sions, indicated an increase of wealth and prosperity, 
1 Kings X. 27. It is a tree which is found in low, 
sandy plains (1 Chron. xxvii. 28), as severe cold will 
kill it, Psa. Ixxviii. 47. The fruit is insipid, and eaten 
only by the poorer classes, Amos vii. 14. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

SEPTEMBEB— jE:££7L.— Nkhkmlui vl 15. 

Temperature — ** Former rain" — Carob-tree — ^'* Husks" — The pome- 
granate — The mulberry — Millet — Autumnal migrations of birds. 

Fob the first fortnight in September the heat still pre- 
vails in Palestine. But though the days continue sultry, 
the nights grow somewhat chilly. Towards the end of 
the month the " former rains" begin to fall ; the air is 
cooled ; and, to adopt the language of one traveller, " the 
mornings and evenings are delicious." These rains are 
preceded by the appearance of heavy, black clouds, and 
by hard squalls of wind from the west. 

The fruit season continues, and apples, plun^, and 
figs ripen on the trees of Palestine. The fleshy pods of 
the Carob or Khariib tree are also ready for gathering. 
They are identical with the " husks" which the hungry 
Prodigal would fain have shared with the unclean beasts 
which he tended, Luke xv. 16. The juice and pulp are 
much esteemed, but the entire fruit is often given as 
food for cattle. It is sometimes ground up, and a kind 
of molasses obtained, which is employed in the manu- 
facture of sweetmeats. The husks desired by the 
spendthrift may have been either the fruit, or merely its 
external shell, but probably the former. 
An American traveWer, Vrofes^ox "^^O&jiX-N-^NNwsa ^T^v-sikA 
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of the Carob-tree and its fruit: — " It is found,*' he says, 
"-not only in Egypt and Syria, but in Greece and Other 
parts of southern Europe. It is a large tree, with a thick 
foliage and wide-spreading branches, I saw it growing 
on the Mount of Olives, and elsewhere around Jerusalem. 
The fruit is a leguminous product; it has a sweetish pulp 
when tender, but soon becomes dry and hard, with small 
seeds, which rattle in the pod when shaken. The poorer 
class of people employ it as food in the countries where 
it is produced. I was told at Smyrna that it is in great 
request in some of the Greek islands as a nutritious ar- 
ticle for fattening stvine. It constituted a part of the 
provender (unless it was a very similar product) with 
which our camels were fed in travelling through the 
desert." 

To the foregoing we may add the Pomegranate, so fre- 
quently mentioned in the inspired volume. The fruit 
ripens in September or October, and is justly prized 
ty the Orientals, who make use of it in various ways. 
The richly-flavoured juice is still, as in ancient days 
(Cant. viii. 2), made into refreshing drinks ; the pulp is 
a common article of food ; the seeds which it contains 
are eaten with sugar or rose water, and are also employed 
in the preparation of sherbets^ and in other departments 
of Eastern cookery. The pomegranate-tree or bush 
grows to the height of about twenty feet, sending out 
branches the whole length. Its leaves are of a dark 
green colour, and its large, bell-shaped flowers of a bril- 
liant scarlet. The general size of the fruit is about that 
of the orange, but sometimes much larger; its colour is 
a dull yeihmsh green. PomegxaivaX,^^ >n^x^ ^xsvqs^^ "^^^fe 1 
many things promised to the lara^Wv^^ ow \5cve« vlvcvs'^^ 
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in Canaan^ nor were tfaej among the least valuable of 
the vegetable productions of the good land, as is evident 
from the sacred writings— Hag* iL 19; Joel i. 12; Deut. 
viii. 8. - They appear as ornaments both upon the robes 
of the priest and on the pillars of the first temple; 
having, probably, a symbolic meaning, which cannot 
now be determined with certainty. 

The mulberry-trees of the Lebanon districts now pre- 
sent a most verdant appearance, and the vines are be- 
ginning to yield their rich produce. The vintage of 
Palestine will be noticed in the next chapter, October 
being the principal time for the '' gathering of grapes.** 

Among those kinds of grain grown in Syria, to which 
reference has not yet been made, is millet. It is men^^ 
tioned in Ezek. iv. 9, as being made into bread ; and '' is 
still,'* says Dr. Kitto, ** raised to some considerable ex- 
tent in Palestine and Syria. This plant,** he continues, 
<< rises with a reed-like, channelled stalk, from three to 
four feet high ; at every joint there is one seed-like leaf, 
joined on the top of the sheath, which embraces and 
covers that joint of the sheath below the leaf, and is 
clothed with soft leaves. The grain forms a useful 
article of human food in the countries -favourable to its 
culture; poultry also are fond of it, and cattle are partial 
to its straw. There is no doubt that the culture of 
millet is very ancient, both in Syria and Egypt.*' 

" The turtle, the crane, and the swallow** ( Jer. viii. 7), 
to whose migrations in the spring we have referred in 
a former page, may now be seen returning southward| 
to spend the winter in regions nearer the equator. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

OCTOBEB— 77522/. 

** The former rain •* — Heavy dews — '* Corn, wine, and cSV* — Vtnes o^ 
Palestine — Scripture allosions — ^Vine arbonrs — Pmning — Treading 
of grapes — Winepress — Jars and bottles -^Feast of trompets— Day* 
of atonement — Feast of tabernacles. 

The month of October corresponds with Tisri, the 
first month of the Jewish civil year. The season of 
Heat may be said to close with the second week of 
October, and that of seed time to begin ; this month also 
the autumnal rains continue to fall, and extend into 
November. They are called in Scripture the " former 
rain," to distinguish them from the '^ latter rain*' of 
March and April. They do not commence suddenly^ 
and, therefore, the Eastern husbandman has time to sow 
his barley and wheat. Of this, however, we must speak 
in a subsequent page. 

The night dews are now heavy, and must remind the 
traveller of the passage in the Canticles (v. 2), '^ My 
head is filled with dew, and my locks with the drops of 
the night;'* and also of the two miracles sought and ob- 
tained by Gideon as credentials of his commission, Judg. 
Vi. 86 — 40. " Corn, wine, and oil," ate terms frequently 
associated together in the sacred writings, when the 
vegetMhIe produce of Canaan is albidei^Xo* TWj xesi^ 
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be understood in a more extended sense than that whicli 
the words themselves usually convey to our minds. By 
a common figure of speech, one object is taken to repre- 
sent a class, and we must imderstand the phrase to 
signify the produce of the field, the vineyard, and the 
orchard, respectively. The first and last have already 
engaged our attention; the remaining subject of vine- 
produce requires a brief notice. 

Our readers will infer, from what has just been said, 
that the term " wine," in our English version of the Old 
Testament, frequently denotes the fruit of the vine — 
grapes, or raisins, rather than the liquid prepared from 
them. This will explain the comparatively small num- 
ber of instances in which we read of " grapes,** eveo 
when we should naturally expect them to be meDtkxied 
as an article of food. There can be little doubt that (Kr 
delicious a fruit as the grapes of Palestine was a lumrf 
of which the ancient people of that country lai^y 
availed themselves. Dr. Thomson also mentions a sort 
of grape molasses, called Dihs, which seems to be alluded 
to in several passages of Scripture; such as Gen. xliii. 11, 
and Ezek. xxvii. 17 ; where it is translated " honey." 

Canaan was well styled " a land of vineyards ;" and, 
despite its present depopulated condition, it is still 
deserving of the title. From the snow-capped peaks of 
Lebanon to the valley of Eschol, and from the grassy 
plains of Abel beyond Jordan, to the maritime coast, the 
vine formerly yielded its fruit in rich abundance; and 
from north to south it is still cultivated, though, of 
course, to a far less extent. Sorek, Eschol, Jirmuth, 
Abel, Helbon, Jazex, atv^ li^\i«a.QTL^ w^ \!t\a 0«a<d ^^sa. 
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districts mentioned in Scripture, and the wines of Pales^ 
tine and Syria bore a high reputation even among the 
heathen nations of antiquity. The produce of the vines 
of Judea claimed the pre-eminence, and those of Hebron 
are still peculiarly abundant and productive. To this 
reference is made in the blessing bestowed by the 
patriarch Jacob upon his fourth son, Judah — " Binding 
his foal unto the vine, and his ass's colt unto the choice 
vine ; he washed his garments in wine, and his clothes in 
the blood of grapes : his eyes shall be red with wine, and 
his teeth white with milk," Gen. xlix. 11, 12. From the 
vale of Eshcol, lying five or six miles west of Jerusalem, 
the spies procured the cluster of grapes, the size of which 
rendered it necessary to carry it " between two, upon a 
staff," Numb. xiii. 23. The valley of Sorek is supposed 
by some authorities to be the same as Eshcol. At any 
rate, its vines have the reputation of being the finest in 
Pdestine. A cluster of grapes, found in this valley in 
the seventeenth century, is said to have weighed 26 J 
lbs. avoirdupois. The vine of Sorek is frequently men- 
tioned by the inspired writers, but our translators have 
generally rendered the words " of Sorek" by the adjective 
" choice," or " noble," apparently without perceiving that 
a particular spot was intended. Gen. xlix. 1 1 ; Jer. ii. 21. 
From the Old and New Testaments we gain considerable 
information respecting vineyard culture and management, 
from which the prophets derive much striking and beau- 
tiful imagery. Vines were chiefly cultivated on hill sides. 
The soil was embanked with stones, and formed into 
terraces, rising one above the other: fences made of 
thorjos (Prov. xv. 19; Ilosea u. 6^, ot o^ %\a\i'^'^^ ^^^^^i- 
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tected the vineyard from depredators. It was also 
customary to build a tower, on which a person stood to 
keep watch during the grape season. Our readers will 
remember the allusion to the << tower,** in the parable of 
the vineyard and husbandmen. Matt. xxi. 33. In 
another and a more ancient parable (Isa. v. 1), the pro- 
cess of forming a vineyard is vividly described :— 

*^Mj beloyed had a Tinejard, 

On a high and Amitfiil hill; 

And he fenced it ronnd, and he cleared it from the stones, 

And he planted it with the Tine of Sorek; 

And he bnilt a tower in the midst of it, 

And he hewed ont also a lake therein; 

And he expected that it shonld bring forth grapes : 

Bnt it bronght forth poisonons berries." 
Israel is more than once spoken of by the sacred writers 
under the similitude of a vine. Thus, in Psa. Ixxz. 

8—13:— 

" A yine then didst bring oat of Egypt c 
Thou castedst out the nations and plantedst it. 
Thoa preparedst the ground for it; 
It spread its roots and filled the land. 
The monntains were ooTered with its shade, 
And with its tendrils the lofty cedars; 
Its boughs it extended to the sea, 
And its branches to the great river^. 
Whj hast thou broken down its fences, 
So that every passenger croppeth it? 
The boar from the forest wasteth it, 
And the wild beasts of the field devour it** 

To sit " every man under his vine and fig-tree," is a 
favourite expression to denote prosperity. The Hebrews, 
like the Egyptians, had their vine-arbours. The vines 
" were trained up t\ie trees, ot oti «t«iX \«^^"a^<^^ ^ 
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wood, or upon trellises of reeds. Sometimes they were 
sustained upon long poles, connected by bands of osier, 
upon which the branches extended across the intervalsJ* 
We give a representation of one of these pleasant retreats. 
To such there is an allusion in the blessing bestowed 
upon Judah, already quoted. Judah was to tie his colt 
to the stem of one of the trees, and rest quietly beneath 
the shade of the over-spreading vines. 

The pruning of the vine is frequently mentioned (Lev. 
XXV. d, 4; Isa. v. 6), as also the vine-dressers, and the 
pruning-hooks which they used, Isa. ii. 4 ; Ld. 5 ; Micah 
iv. 3 ; Luke xiii. 7. 

The vintage was a season of great rejoicing. To this 
the prophet Isaiah alludes: — " In the vineyards there 
shall be no singing, neither shall there be shouting: the 
treaders shall tread out no wine in their presses ; I have 
made their vintage shouting to cease,'* xvi. 10. So 
also Jeremiah, — " The Lord . . . shall give a shout, 
as they that tread the grapes," xxv. 30. " I have 
caused wine to fail from the winepresses; none shall 
tread with shouting,'' xlviii. 33. 

The references to the " treading'^ of the grapes, in the 
above passages, and in many others, demand a brief 
description of an Oriental winepress, and the mode of 
using it. The winepress was a building constructed in 
the centre of the vineyard. It consisted of a large 
receptacle, either formed of stones and lined with 
cement, or hewn out of the solid rock. '^ A certain 
husbandman • « • • digged a winepress," Matt, 
xxi. 33. Into this " press-vat" the grapes were thrown, 
and trodden with the feet. In Pexm^ ^X. ^<i ^^wsjsqs. 
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time, the vat is made about eight feet square, and four 
feet in height, and is trodden by five men. The ex- 
pressed juice flowed out through spouts or gratings into 
one or more receptacles placed below. To such vessels 
our Lord refers in Mark xii. 1, " A place for the wine- I 
fat," a cavity being sometimes made to receive them. ' 
The treading of grapes was a laborious and somewhat 
uncleanly office ; nor was it deemed an honourable one. 
The work was, however, performed with singing, as 
the passages already quoted will show. Our woodcut 
of a modem Oriental winepress w^ill render further 
description unnecessary. 

Several kinds of wine are mentioned in Scripture, but 
it seems hardly necessary to attempt to particularize 
them. Wine was kept in jars (Jer. xlviii. 12), and also 
in skin bottles. The latter have oflen been described, 
and our Lord^s allusions to the bursting of such bottles, 
when old and inelastic, scarcely need explanation here. 

On the first and second days of Tisri the Feast of 
Trumpets was celebrated, particulars of which are given 
in Lev. xxiii. 24, 25, and Numb. xxix. 1 — 6. The 
tenth was the Great Dat of Atonement, when the 
sacrifice was offered for the sins of the whole Hebrew 
nation. Lev. xvi. ; xxiii. 27 — 32. On the fitleenth, the 
Feast of Tabernacles, one of the three great festivals 
of the Jews, commenced, and continued for a week. It 
was designed to commemorate the dwelling of the 
Israelites in tents in the wilderness, and was also a feast 
of thanksgiving to God for the produce of the vineyards, 
Lev. xxiii. 34 — 43. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

NOVEMBER— £rii:5r^iV; or BVL.-^\ Kings vi. 38. 

Oriental plough — ^Yoke— Goad — Kicking against the goad — Plonghiog 
with oxen — Farrows —Ploughing with ox and ass. 

The operations of ploughing and sowing in Palestine 
commence about the middle of October, and extend into 
December, November being the principal month. It is, 
therefore, time that we offered some few remarks upon 
those important processes. 

As soon as the first autumnal rains have soflened the 
soil, the Oriental peasantry begin the work of ploughing 
and sowing for the early harvest of corn. The modem 
Syrian plough, of which we have attempted to give a 
representation, is of very simple make. Originally, this 
important instrument was little more than a gigantic 
hoe, as is shown in a very interesting Egyptian sculp- 
ture. It was made of the forked branch of a tree, one 
of the limbs being cut short and sharpened to form a 
ploughshare. At the farther end of the longer limb 
a transverse piece of wood was fastened, to be used as a 
yoke .for the animals which drew the machine. After-* 
wards a handle was added, at first single, and subse* 
quently double. The plough thus consisted of four 
parts; the beam or pole, the yoke, the sharei and tlie 
handle^ 
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Numerous Scripture allusions will at once occur to 
the mind of the reader. The yoke, for example, is 
constantly employed as the emblem of subjugation. Of 
Esau it was predicted by the aged Isaac, that he should 
ultimately " break** his brother Jacob's " yoke from off 
his neck," Gen. xxvii.^ 40. The people complained to 
the weak and imprudent Rehoboam that his father 
Solomon had " made" their " yoke grievous," and en- 
treated that he would " make it lighter," 1 Kings xiL 4. 
And the gracious invitation of the Saviour is embodied 
in a similar figure, '^ Take my yoke upon you, and learn 
of me. For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light," 
Matt. xi. 29, 30. The prophet Jeremiah was directed 
to muke bonds and yokes, and place them upon his neck, 
and then send them to certain, kings, the act being de^ 
signed to typify the subjugation of those monarchs to the 
Babylonian power, Jer. xxvii. 2, et seq. In a subsequent 
passage (xxviii. 13, 14) reference is made to yokes of iron 
as well as of wood, from which it seems probable that that 
metal was employed for the purpose. We know that it 
was used at a very early period for the share of the plougL 
We read in the first book of Samuel, that in consequence 
of the oppression of the Philistines, there was, at the 
beginning of Saul's reign, '^ no smith found throughout 
all the land of Israel. But all the Israelites went down 
to the Philistines to sharpen every man his share and his 
coulter. Yet they had a file for the coulters, . • . and 
to sharpen the goads," xiii. 19—21. 

The " goad" here alluded to was a wooden staff, seven 
or eight feet long, pointed w^ith iron at one end, and 
having a flat, chisel-^e \Aa^^ oi \)ci& ^^\ix^\si^\»L«& the 
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Other, The blade was used for clearing the share, the 
point for urging on the oxen which drew the plough. 
The animals ^ would sometimes prove refractory, but 
their resistance only brought their limbs into contact 
with the sharp iron point of the ploughman's weapon. 

" Our Lord, in his address to Saul, .says, * It is hard 
for thee to kick against the pricks,' a proverbial expres- 
sion, taken from the action of an unruly ox, which, when 
pricked by the goad, kicks back in anger ^ and thus 
wounds himself more deeply. Commentators on this 
passage have collected many examples of the use of this 
exact figure by classical authors. . . The ox kicks back 
against the goad with which he has been intentionally 
pricked, in order to bring him into the right path, or to 
prompt him to the necessary activity. To kick back, 
therefore, is not merely itnpotent and injurious folly, but 
it is rebellion against Him who guides. This is the pre* 
cise lesson which our Lord intended to teach." 

Both the ploughshare and the goad could readily be 
converted into weapons of war. " Beat your plough- 
shares into swords," cries the prophet Joel; "let the 
tveak say, lam strong," iii. 10. Isaiah reverses the figure, 
and prophesies that, in Messiah's days, men " shall beat 
their swords into ploughshares," and learn war no more, 
ii. 4. Among the Israelitish judges we read (Judg. iiL 
81) of one Shamgar, who, it is said, slew six hundred 
Philistines " with an ox-goad." The feat is sufiiciently 
astonishing, and . was probably performed during the 
pursuit of a retreating army ; yet the goad, in the hands 
of a strong and courageous warrior, would prove a very 
formidable weapon. 
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It is cfvideiity fiom many passages of Scripture, that 
tbe ploagh was nsnallj drawn bj a pair of oxen. The 
oxen of the patriarch Job ^ were plongbing,** when the 
Sabeans fell upon t^iem, and took them away," Job i. 14, 
15. Elisha, when called by Elijah to the prophetical 
office, was engaged in '' ploughing with twelve yoke of 
oxen, and he with the twelfth" (1 Kings xix. 19); it 
being common in the East for ploughmen to work in 
companies. A dozen ploughs may often be seen follow- 
ing each other. The plough was used in ancient times 
for measuring land; and to this practice there may be 
an allusion in 1 Sam. xiy. 14. 

The furrows made by Oriental husbandmen are re* 
markable both for their length and their straightness. 
In order to secure an even farrow, it is necessary to ob<* 
serve the strictest watchfulness, as the soil of Palestine 
is loose, and the plough there used light; so that, unless 
the labourer keeps his eye on the course taken by the 
machine, it is liable either to swerve aside, or glide over 
the surface, without making any furrow at all. This 
fact imparts additional force to our Lord's solemn warn- 
ing, '' No man, having put his hand to the plough, and 
looking hacky is fit for the kingdom of God," Luke ix. 62. 

The Jews were forbidden to plough with an ox and 
ass together (Deut. xxii. 10), perhaps because the toil 
would become unnecessarily severe, if animab so dif- 
ferent in height and size were yoked together. But the 
practice, as we learn from various sculptureSi was com- 
mon among the Egyptians. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

DECEMBER— Jr/5LJSr, or CHISLEV.-^Zechabiab vii. 1. 

Temperature — ^Winter — Christmas flowers — Phenomena of winter- 
Sowing — Harrowing— Sowing with ** mingled seed"— Feast of Dedi- 
cation — Conclusion. 

December, like November, is a rainy month in Palestine ; 
clouds and fogs are not unfrequent ; easterly and northerly 
winds prevail ; and about the middle of the month the 
cold weather sets in. But the Jewish winter, which then 
commences, must not be estimated by an English one. 
During the first three weeks, at least, of December, there 
is oflen very fine weather in the less elevated parts of 
the country, and the ploughman and sower are still seen 
at their work in the fields. 

The second autumnal rains soon spread a carpet of 
verdure over the embrowned soil, and anemones, violets, 
crocuses, and many other flowers, might readily be ob- 
tained for a Christmas garland in Palestine. On the 
hills the cold is very severe towards the end of the 
month, and a case is on record of two persons having been 
frozen to death near Nazareth. A recent writer says,— 
'' Beyond the Jordan, on the hills of Gilead, the highest 
within the bounds of the Holy Land, the winter displays 
the greatest intensity. Buckingham, on the summit of 
Jebel es-Szalt, found the cold excessive, and the snow 
completely hardened by the frost. ^ \5aa \firwx ^1%i»^ 
the Btreeta were nearly choked ug, «XkSL Vsi \«^ *"ak '^Ki^*- 
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masses upon the terraces of the houses. . • . The frost 
was so severe at night, that in the chamber he occupied, 
the water in the vessels was coated with ice.** 

But, he remarks, '' It is not till the beginning of De- 
cember that the trees lose their foliage ; and the month 
is drawing to a close before the rigour of the winter is 
ordinarily felt. At Jerusalem thin ice is sometimes • 
formed for one or two days upon the pools ; but the frost 
never bites the ground. Snow, to the depth of a foot or 
80, is more common, but it does not usually lie long." 
Snow in Palestine rarely falls in the day-time; a " snowy 
day^' is mentioned in 1 Chron. xi. 22, probably becanse 
such were uncommon. 

Our readers will call to mind the Psalmist's description 
of winter, — " He giveth snow like wool : he scattereth 
the hoar-frost like ashes. He casteth forth his ice like 
morsels: who can stand before his cold?" Ps. cxlvii. 16, 
17. The book of Job contains some beautiful allusions 
to wintry weather, as well as to other meteorol(^cal 
phenomena. " He saith to the snow. Be thou on the 
earth." " By the breath of God frost is given, and the 
breadth of the waters is straitened." " The waters are 
hid as with a stone, and the face of the deep is frozen." 
" Hast thou entered into the treasures of the snow; or 
hast thou seen the treasures of the hail?" Job xxxvii. 6, 
10;xxxviii. 30,22. 

Before alluding more particularly to the work of 
sowing^ which claims our attention this month, a few • 
remarks on Oriental tillage may not be out of place. 

In Palestine what is termed the " out-field and in-field" 
mode o^ portioning outi \an^ "vi^cb e-otMsusm^ ^& "Sx. ^^^^a^ va. 
ScothnA a hundred years «^o. Tki^ ^^ W^^^^ ^^ 
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enclosed, and the "out-fields" either held as common 
pasturage, or as corn-fields, allotted to different persons, 
each holding a small portion. This explains the phrase 
in Euth ii. 3, ^^ apart of the field belonging unto Boaz." 

" Among the Israelites, every proprietor cultivated his 
own land. The crown-lands of King David were 
managed by seven officers, the seven departments being 
these: — Tillage, vine culture, olive culture, cattle, camels 
and asses, sheep, and the storing of produce. The art 
was held in high esteem by the kings and nobles of 
Israel. . . . From the advanced state of Hebrew agri- 
culture in the time of Solomon, that wise king was enabled 
to supply the Tyrians with field produce, in return fur 
the services which they rendered him."* 

The soil having been broken up by the plough, as 
described last month, the harroiv was next called into re- 
quisition. This instrument is mentioned by name in Job 
xxxix. 10, " Canst thou bind the unicorn with his band 
in the furrow? or will he /iarroi*^ the valleys after thee?" 
It is thought that the seed was cast into the ground during 
the process of harrowing ; but the practice now prevail- 
ing, — that of sowing in a field once ploughed, and then 
covering in the grain by a cross furrow, — would also 
seem to have been common. The process of germination 
furnishes the inspired writers with more than one striking 
illustration of spiritual truth. The substance of the seed 
decays — losing its life in imparting life to the future plant. 
Our Lord's use of this faqt is touching and beautiful; — 
<' Except a com of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 

* lUostratioDs of Scripture from Botanical Science. Bj D. Gorrie . 
(Blackwood.^ 
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abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit,** 
Jno. XH. 24. Much of the process is concealed from hu- 
man observation. '' So ^s the kingdom of God, as if a 
man should cast seed into the ground ; and should sleep, 
and rise night and day, and the seed should spring and 
grow up, he knoweth not how.** And by the great apostle 
of the Grentiles the mystery of the resurrection is illus- 
trated by means of the mystery of germination, 1 Cor. 
XV. 35—44. 

The Jews were forbidden to sow a field with " mingled 
seed*' (Lev. xix. 19), the restriction being perhaps in- 
tended to teach that Jehovah abhors confusion, or to 
convey the idea of moral separation and purity. 

At about the end of December the Feast of Dedication 
(John X. 22), instituted by Judas Maccabeus in memory 
of the purification of the second temple, was held with 
much solemnity. Sacrifices were offered, hymns sung, 
and great joy and gladness manifested during the whole 
of the festival, which lasted eight days. 

We have thus endeavoured to conduct the reader 
through the circle of the seasons in Palestine, and to point 
out some of the natural phenomena and social customs 
observable in that country in the course of the year. 
Our review has been a partial one, and our observations 
necessarily brief and cursory ; yet it is hoped that this 
little volume may fulfil, at least to some extent, the design 
with which it has been written — to illustrate a few of 
the historic facts and poetic images in which Divine 
wisdom has been pleased to embody the great doctrines 
o/i?erealed Truth. 
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